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THE COVERTS 


BY ALEX. INNES SHAND 


Covert shooting is almost the sole survival of the old-fashioned 
manner of sport, and even covert shooting, especially in the South- 
lands, has been inevitably degenerating into the battue. We use 
the word ‘ degenerating’ advisedly, because although the battue 
is absurdly abused by those who know nothing about it, and 
though it tests the skill of the marksman like grouse driving or 
pigeon shooting, yet it cannot compare for the exhilaration of 
excitement with wilder and more irregular work. For the 
partridges, even in September, unfortunately, no man can go out 
nowadays with the well-broken couple of pointers and the drilled 
retriever at heel. In place of wading up to the ankle in hand-shorn 
stubbles, the fields have been swept clean as a tennis-lawn, and 
the straggling roots in the broad drills offer no satisfactory shelter. 
The birds are up and away before the dogs would be within 
drawing distance. Even with the muirfowl, in Yorkshire and on 
many of the best of the Scotch moors, driving is become the 
fashion, and with good reason. If birds will pack before the 
season has well begun, they must take the consequences. More- 
over, driving incalculably increases the head of game. The old 
cocks who used to escape scot-free, leaving poults and cheepers to 
be butchered, head the flights as was always their custom, and 
are shot down in place of saving themselves to spoil the next 
, NO. XVIII. VOL. IV. B 
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breeding season. No doubt the trimming of the rambling hedge- 
rows and the grubbing of copses and spinneys in agricultural 
districts where the soil is valuable tend to make the battue a 
matter of necessity, if a gentleman means to offer fair sport to 
his friends. But even in these districts, and far more elsewhere, 
the coverts are the glory and beauty of the British Isles. We 
have no desire to make invidious comparisons, but on the 
Continent you have the forest rather than the covert. In our idea 
nothing can possibly be more gloomy than the endless stretches 
of dark pine in Scandinavia, whether they offer protection from 
the blazing summer sun or are snow-laden in the winter-time 
and spangled with icicles. In the glorious beech-woods of 
Germany you are impressed with a brooding sense of their 
solemnity, and tread gingerly, as during high mass in a cathedral, 
upon a crackling carpet of withered leaves. So you feel in look- 
ing down the aisles and arching cloisters, through the stately 
columns of the clean-stemmed pines in the valleys of the 
Schwarzwald, where the bracken beds are shrivelled and collapse 
to the first frosts. As for the French forests, where there are 
swamps and impenetrable thickets, they are so vast, and the 
dwarfed timber is so overcrowded, that herds of wolves breed 
securely in their recesses, and even experienced rangers lose their 
bearings in the mist or the dusk. 

In the British Isles, on the other hand, all is lifelike and 
homelike, for everything sylvan is on a more moderate scale. 
Above all, the kindly damp of the climate makes the vegetation 
of the undergrowth flourish in rare luxuriance. Shakespeare, 
Milton, Spenser, Scott, and scores of other poets have sung the 
rich picturesqueness of the bosky bourns, with their tangled 
wealth of natural shrubbery. Except among the firs, it is seldom 
indeed that you get an open view ahead and beneath in the 
British woods. Nor do we know in which of the three kingdoms 
the woodland scenes are most enchanting. Look around from 
any eminence in England, even in the level midlands or the 
hunting shires. There was a time when the country from the 
Cheviots to the Channel, from Bamborough Castle to Michael’s 
Mount, was almost unbroken woodland with occasional clearings 
round town or hamlet. Everywhere the sylvan shreds and patches 
of that prehistoric period have, latterly at least, been jealously 
guarded. And now, in this utilitarian age, the ‘amenities’ of 
romantic woodland are recognised as having a market value, which 
is the surest guarantee for their preservation. Looking out over the 
landscapes, you see the gabled roof of the ancient hall, sheltering in 
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the foliage of ancestral woods ; the towers and spires of the village 
churches, surrounded by tall groups of trees and rising above the 
venerable yews in the churchyards; the chimneys of the farm- 
houses embosomed like the hall; and the mill lying low in the 
vale among the beds of willow and alder. Even in the copses of 
the grassy shires and of the Home Counties you may wander 
away into a world of romance. We know nothing wilder on the 
Scotch border or in the Yorkshire dales than some of the valleys 
in West Kent, although it is true they are on a smaller scale, and 
the grandeur is Lilliputian. But there are dells with as steep a dip 
as the Derncleugh of ‘Guy Mannering,’ with the brook brawling 
unseen under matted foliage in the bottom, and but scanty room for 
a gun on either side; while the man in the middle, as he threads 
his devious way, can seldom bring the gun swiftly to his shoulder. 
But elsewhere and anywhere there may be idyllic surprises in 
store for you. You come on the meandering streamlet that has 
hollowed out its banks, under dense canopies of the bramble and 
wild rose intertwined with the clematis and clinging honeysuckle, 
where in a gloom that may be said to be visible at noonday you 
may hear the sullen plunge of the otter, or listen to the frequent 
plashing of the water-voles as they dive at the vibration of the foot- 
tread. Or after warning from the faint earth-smell floating in the 
air, you come out upon the swampy precincts of the sedgy pool, 
where the water-hens have their favourite nesting-places in the 
reeds, and the pike are said to grow to portentous dimensions. . 
In the New Forest, though horribly spoiled by prosaic plantation, 
you have still the old forest scenery on a noble scale. There 
are farmhouses almost as solitary, though far more beautiful, 
than anything among the charred stumps and snake-fences of a 
Canadian settlement, where the belled cattle will go astray in the 
fenceless wilds, and where a wandering herd of shaggy ponies 
may make irruptions into the old-fashioned flower garden. There 
are glades where the gipsies and caravan vagabonds have their 
immemorial camping-places, and hamlets with their bulging roofs 
of ragged thatch, peopled by charcoal-burning aborigines, whose 
ancestors have cursed the devastations of the Conqueror, or 
rejoiced over the corpse of the ruthless Red King. 

If we change the scene to the North, the beauties only change 
their character. In Northumberland, where the woods take 
naturally to the waters and the sheltered valleys, you have the 
plantations skirted by the beds of gorse, redolent of perfume in 
early summer, where the small birds make their nests in safety 
by thousands, and the foxes have their earths in the thick of the 
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rabbit warrens. Or go to the Scotch Highlands, where the 
birches feathering down to its brink are mirrored in the shallows of 
the sleeping loch, and the gleaming white stems rise out of thickets 
of bracken, bramble, and bilberry, of holly, honeysuckle, and wild 
rose. Or to the genial shores of West Ireland, warmed by the Gulf 
Stream, where the myrtles through the mildness of the winter are 
uninjured, and the arbutus flourishes as in Southern Italy, laden 
with the luscious red berries that tempt the pheasants. And all 
these coverts are swarming with animal life, for they are as 
inviting to migrants and birds of passage as they are safe refuges 
for the natives. Of course the game must reckon with the exi- 
gencies of the shooting season, but that is in conformity with 
the inexorable laws of nature. And game preserving presses hard 
on the beasts of prey, and on some others that are unfairly classed 
as vermin. But that only makes the covert a sanctuary for 
almost everything harmless and ornamental. The copses are 
melodious with joyous song in the spring, and as full of animation 
in the more silent autumn. We pity the man who cannot pass 
the time agreeably, while kicking his heels at the cold corner of 
a lingering beat, as the harbingers of the first hares and pheasants 
pass in review before him, from the chattering jays and clamorous 
jackdaws down to the screaming blackbird and twittering willow- 
wren. 


It must be admitted that our British coverts hold nothing 


more formidable than the fox, or possibly a badger: for the wild 


cat and marten cat are well nigh extinct even in the most remote 
districts of the Highlands. You have not the excitement of a 
wounded lynx dropping on your shoulders from the pine boughs, 
of being hugged by the unfriendly bear you have cornered, or of 
startling a sounder of wild pig from their siesta with the chance 
of being charged and ripped by the old tusker. Nor do we know 
that that is greatly to be regretted, as it would assuredly upset 
the admirable arrangements of the battue. Acclimatation of 
ferocities has been tried and has failed. Gilbert White tells us in 
one of his letters that General Howe, who was the Crown grantee 
of Alice Holt Forest, turned out some wild boars and a few 
buffalo to boot, when the countryfolk rose upon them and de- 
stroyed them. The Chillingham wild cattle still perpetuate the 
fierce breed of ancient Caledonia, so dramatically commemorated 
in the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor’ and the ballad of ‘Cadyow Castle.’ 
They are ugly customers at the best, and not to be lightly 
approached, of which we once had personal experience when 
stalking them from motives of curiosity. But there seems to be 
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no reason why covert shooting should not be varied by turning 
out some of the sporting birds we have only half domesticated. 
The turkey and the guinea-fowl retain so much of their wild 
nature, that they will always for choice stray far from the farm- 
steading to make their nests in the roots of a hedge or in some 
impenetrable patch of bramble. The hens are reported missing, 
and the disappearance is credited to the foxes, till they turn up 
again some fine morning with the chicks trooping at their heels. 
His Majesty George II. was as partial to turkey shooting as any 
West American pot-hunter. In his time there were flocks of 
turkeys in Richmond Park, which are said seldom to have num- 
bered fewer than two thousand. They fattened on the acorns 
and beechmast ; they were fed besides from stacks of barley, and 
the cocks often grew to thirty pounds weight. There were wild 
turkeys in Wynnstay Park, we believe, so late as the middle of 
the present century, and likewise at Lord Ducie’s seat in 
Gloucestershire. At the same time peafowl and guinea-fowl had 
been breeding and multiplying at Aston Hall and in others of the 
Warwickshire woods. 

But, after all, in our wilder covert shooting—say, on the 
shores of Loch Fyne or the innumerable sea-arms in Western 
Scotland—no one need complain of lack of variety. The keeper 
sends word by a swift-footed gillie to the nearest telegraph. office 
that a flight of woodcock has come in with the November frosts. 
Responding promptly to the despatch, the guns drive to the 
ground through all the autumn beauties of a Scotch Riviera, 
along a winding road now commanding broad views of the ocean 
sounds and archipelagoes, and now dipping into the depths of the 
gorge or ravine where the dimness is fitfully illuminated by stray 
shafts of the flickering sunshine. The difficulty in these back-of- 
the-world shootings is in recruiting a sufficiency of beaters; for men 
er even boys—in these high education days—are as hard to come 
by as for the chamois drives in the highlands of Tyrol and the 
Salzkammergut. But the numerical inefficiency of the force only 
increases the excitement, for as the guns are going forward in 
line with the natives, they do a good deal of the seeking and 
finding for themselves. The great thing is to take it leisurely and 
do nothing in a hurry. Indeed, not unfrequently you come on a 
place where anything but the slowest progress is impossible, and 
as you force your way through the thicket or make the détour 
to get over the burn, friends and attendants are constrained to 
wait for you. The walking may be toilsome, but it is singularly 
picturesque. The rills come meandering down from the moors 
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above, in a succession of deep rifts and broken clefts. In the 
rains they are rushing streams; now they are fast frost-bound, 
except here and there, where the flow is too swift. The hollies 
fretted over with the flying snow-showers form so many sheltered 
bowers to tempt the snipe and the woodcock. The intervening 
slopes, clothed with the heather and withered bracken, are studded 
with clumps of holly, fir, and dwarf oak, with a sprinkling of 
hanging birches and rowan trees, bearing their ruddy fruit. The 
lower boughs of the spruces are weighed down with the snow and 
so many natural blankets or tentes-abris, to make the roe com- 
fortable in their resting places. For there the roes in the wintry 
cold appear to lose much of their natural timidity, or rather it 
takes another form. In place of stealing away ahead at the first 
sound of the sticks, they crouch in their forms like hares, in the 
hope that the enemy will pass them. And on these shootings 
they are almost as numerous as the hares. So you must load with 
moderate-sized shot and take your chance, for you never know 
what may get up. You are fording a burn gingerly in fear of a 
slip, when a woodcock is flushed from beneath one of the hollies. 
You tread on the trailing bough of a spruce, and up springs a roe 
from under your boots. The guns close in round some likely- 
looking scrub of oak and mountain ash, while keepers and beaters 
struggle in to thresh it out. A rabbit or two come out as you 
expected, and then, when it seems that all is over, there is the rush 
of a rocketing cock-pheasant, or perhaps a hen. Lord or lady, 
it makes little difference: in those solitudes you are not over- 
particular as to sex. Climbing one of the watercourses to the 
broad belt of skirting upper plantation, the guns are disposed in 
it and above it, to do their best. Were you to attempt to walk 
the lower side systematically, you would topple over into the abyss. 
That wood is a famous haunt of the black game. As the cock 
skims the tops of the fir trees in his powerful flight, it is into that _ 
abyss he goes crashing when stopped by the charge. For somehow 
the black game always appeared to head to the seaward, and hard 
work it often was to retrieve them in the labyrinth of brushwood. 
On the upper side were the heather hills and the open moors, and 
more than once the beating has roused outlying red-deer from 
their lairs. The close of the day’s proceedings was almost in- 
variably satisfactory, nor need it be said that the mixed bag made 
a trophy that would have gladdened the soul of a Weenix. 
Talking of woodcock, it is somewhat surprising that killing a 
cock should still be considered a triumph. No doubt it is partly 
because woodcock are really wild game—birds of passage, here 
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to-day, and fled to-morrow. Consequently there is a certain 
romance about bagging them. But it comes chiefly, we believe, 
from a surviving tradition of the primeval days when the sports- 
man made awkward play with his single-barrelled flint gun. It 
was no joke bringing that unwieldy weapon to the present, and the 
flint ignited the powder so leisurely that sea-fowl had time to 
dive to the flash. The mystery was as to how the cocks were 
ever dropped, and we fancy that when they did come down, luck 
had a good deal to do with it. Let a woodcock get well away, 
and he will go winding and twisting through the tree-tops like 
the capercailzie, for both birds are well served by their instinct, 
and can take uncommonly good care of themselves. You must 
take a cock when you can, as you snap at a rabbit, and if you 
shoot quick, as he generally rises in a glade or an opening, the 
shot should be easy enough, though the charge goes rather ball- 
like. With their congener the snipe, by the way, it is different. 
He gets up in the open, and if you coolly wait, after the preli- 
minary jerkings to right and left, which are the eccentric prologue 
to a steadier performance, he usually shoots out straight before 
beginning to soar. 

It is seldom one finds such roe shooting as in the circum- 
stances we have sketched, but the roe is always a great addition 
to the battue in the North. A chartered denizen of the wastes 
and woods, he seeks the deepest solitudes of extensive plantations. 
Hence he is scarcely the ornament of the landscape he ought to 
be, for he rarely shows. Strolling quietly about with the gun 
in the woodland glades, you may occasionally catch the gleam of 
a white stern vanishing behind a tree trunk. Few creatures are 
more graceful, and very few more destructive. The roe steals 
out to feed at night or in the early morning, and there is no 
prettier sight, except to the unfortunate farmer, than a family 
party in the high green corn, delicately nibbling the tender 
blades. Somehow they are less shy in Germany, where you 
may see them any day of an afternoon grazing with the cattle in 
the sequestered valleys surrounded by woods. With us, when 
they keep themselves to themselves in their sylvan retreats, they 
make frightful havoc of the young saplings. That is the best 
antidote to sentimentalism with the tender-hearted shooter who 
is greatly inclined to spare them for their beauty, and feels 
remorseful when he plunges the hunting-knife in the quivering 
chest. Nothing keeps one up to the mark at a Scottish battue 
like the expectation of roe. Instinctive timidity has bred intense 
suspicion. The sight is as keen as the sense of smell. The 
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crackle of a twig, the striking of a match, or the faint whiff of a 
cigarette will give timely warning, and like all deer they will 
rather charge the line of the beaters than face an unknown 
danger in front. The gun standing motionless at his post has no 
notice of their approach. The roe moves as if shod in velvet, as 
indeed he is: silent as the shadow he throws forward in the 
sunshine, he emerges phantom-like from the screen of twigs, 
which has never rustled at his passage. The quick eye in its 
circular glance embraces everything: he has a glimpse of the 
sportsman, who may be looking the other way, and with one 
bound into the air, like the South African springbok, he clears 
the ride and vanishes as he appeared. The roe is on no friendly 
terms with the fox, who freely takes toll of the young fawns when 
he finds them, and the fox is another contributor to the excitement 
of a Scottish field-day. Though there may be no hounds within 
a couple of counties, at first it goes against the grain of the 
Southron to shoot him; but as he does more mischief in the 
preserves than in the poultry yards, he soon comes to be proscribed 
and outlawed as the marauder he is. If the 10e is the incarnation 
of shrinking timidity, the Scotch fox is the embodiment of 
audacious impudence. Being never hunted by the hounds he 
grows pursy and lazy in the lowlands, but his wiles set the 
keepers and their traps at defiance. He attains to enormous size 
and is always in sleek condition. Like Major Dugald Dalgetty, 
he never misses an opportunity of laying in the provant or 
replenishing the larder. One instance of his coolness in difficul- 
ties we remember. It was a party where the beaters mustered 
strong, and having lunched freely, in defiance of rule, were 
making a most unholy noise. There was a cry of ‘Cock!’ and a 
shot, a second cry of ‘Down!’ and a pause, while unsuccessful 
search was made for the bird. We were uncocking the gun 
preparatory to leaving our station, when an old fox emerged from 
the midst of the hullabaloo, with the missing woodcock in his 
mouth—for he had quietly retrieved it. 

It is a sharp descent from the roe to the rabbit, but the 
rabbit is in every respect a most estimable animal when his 
ravages are kept within due bounds. He is unwisely neglected 
by fashionable cooks, for he is excellent when coming from the 
kitchen in any shape from the mulligatawny soup to the smothering 
in onions, with a sauce @ la Soubise. No animal affords finer 
shooting practice—the only drawback for novices is that he gets 
them into the habit of snap-shooting, and he is at his best and 
brightest among the sandhills rolling down to the beach—with 
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these scattered patches of the prickly gorse the rabbits have been 
cropping into fantastic forms. The dazed rabbits emerging at 
the end of a driven covert are mobbed and shot down like sheep. 
The rabbits bolting across a narrow ride demand as swift calcu- 
lation of the chances as if you were firing at a streak of lightning. - 
Let skilful shots say what they will, there must still be a large 
element of luck there. But in the sandhills with their hollows 
and the clumps of whin, with the rank bent grass in which the 
colonists bask through the day, and which sometimes is thick 
enough to cover the scuttle to the burrow, both the gun and 
the quarry have tolerably fair play, though doubtless an expert 
would lay odds on his shooting. Then there is the exhilaration of 
the exercise, with its strain on the back sinews: the innocent 
intoxication of the brine-laden breezes, the wide views out to 
seaward, with the sails and the trails of steamer smoke, the merry 
clamour of the seagulls swooping overhead, the gabbling and 
calling of the waders that are foraging below high-water mark, 
and on the other side the complaining alarm notes of the lapwings, 
who, though they have got rid of their cherished nurslings months 
before, are nevertheless as fussy as ever. 

We have left the grand battue to the last, because it would tax 
the ingenuity of a sporting Macaulay to say anything fresh about 
it. Yet we may cast a passing glance at its picturesque and 
humorous aspects. There is no more genuinely English sight 
than the cheery muster before the doors of some great mansion on 
a day that is expected to make a record bag. There is the host, 
who, if he understands his duties, is the strategical organiser of 
it all, and he should be set upon making things pleasant for his 
guests, and seeing that each man has his fair share of the shoot- 
ing. He ought to keep the whip hand of the important head 
keeper, whose looks are anxiously watched by his obsequious 
satellites in velveteen. Then there is the array of long-gaitered 
beaters in fustian—an irregular levy, who have been eagerly 
expecting the great outing in the woods. On the whole they are 
a well-fed and rosy-faced lot, with sturdy calves and athletic 
forms. Some of the elders may have warnings of rheumatism in 
the near distance, and tramp about with a perceptible string-halt ; 
but they compare favourably with the pallid artisans of the 
towns, and you can see that their lines have fallen in sanitary 
places. There are the guns with their carriers and loaders, for 
the most part as fine specimens of manhood as England can 
boast, and with eyesight as sharp as their nerves are steady. For 
at the biggest shoots they are generally picked men, who will 
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make death as pleasant as is possible under any circumstances. 
Sentimental humanitarians mourn over the butchery of hand-fed 
pheasants. Why, the hand-fed pheasant is one of the luckiest of 
living creatures. He is reared from the shell in the lap of luxury, 
and supplied with all the delicacies of the season, till he chooses 
to vary his diet by strolling abroad. His retreats are kept 
undisturbed, and his privacy is never intruded upon, save by the 
raiding poacher, who must make the venture at his peril. The 
pheasant must die at last, like all of us, but even at the methodical 
battue he has a fair chance. And when he falls to the crack shot, 
it is a case of instantaneous collapse, and he is dead before he 
rebounds from the grass. Then, if he were grateful for all the 
care bestowed upon him, he should rejoice to know that he may 
sell for a mere trifle in warm weather, and furnish the cheapest of 
dainties for the modest dinner party, as the rabbit is the luxury 
of artisans in the manufacturing districts. So the pheasant 
preserver who has reared his birds regardless of expense is a 
benefactor to his species when he sends them to market, 

But to return from the finish to the start. There is the 
exhilarating walk from the house to the home coverts, through 
sights that ‘have inspired immortal painters. The skeleton boughs 
of the lofty trees of the rookery, with the rustle of their few and 
faded leaves, standing out Corot-like against the sky in the 
greyness of vanishing mists; the group of gazing cattle standing 
fetlock-deep in the withered bracken, suggestive of Cooper or 
Rosa Bonheur; the sheep that have huddled together at the 
noise of the men and the yelping of the retrievers, with the 
gleam on the fleecy backs that Millet has so often given us; or 
perhaps the herds of half-scared but still trustful fallow-deer 
reminding us of many a scene by Landseer. The interest 
changes when the covert is disturbed by beaters, who should make 
play with their sticks, and be chary of using their voices. We 
can conceive the consternation in the sanctuary caused by the 
unwonted inroad. The small birds gathering for their migra- 
tion are the first to go; there are the indignant protests of jays 
and magpies; the pigeons take hurried flight for the open; the 
squirrels scrambling up the trunks, with frequent pauses, finally 
take refuge in the tallest trees, whence they peer down at the 
proceedings. As the line advances, the rabbits and hares hustling 
together rise in startled motion like so many mites in a 
mouldy cheese; and the pheasants are running purposelessly 
to and fro, until one more hysterical than the rest gives the 
signal for a simultaneous scattering. Then comes the ceaseless 
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crack of the breech-loaders, while breeches are getting warm 
though the guns are being changed. It is to be hoped that 
all is going smoothly and pleasantly, but there is always the 
off-chance of two disagreeables which the most considerate 
host cannot altogether control. Thereis the dangerous shot, and 
there is the jealous shot. The danger comes in chiefly when an 
excitable man is unfortunately told off to walk with the beaters. 
In these circumstances he should shoot at nothing except ground 
game or sky-scrapers, but he is apt to blaze at the birds flying 
forward breast high, when he may blind a companion or bag a 
stop. More common still is the jealous shot, who is a detestable 
nuisance. By snatching at other men’s game, and claiming 
promiscuously what never belonged to him, he is likely enough 
to put the coolest of his neighbours off their shooting, and in 
any case he is pretty sure to ruffle their tempers. Besides, it 
may be almost taken for granted that he is something of a 
tailor, and mangles even more birds than he misses. And 
nothing is more painful to the genuine sportsman than to know 
that crippled victims are dropping around him beyond sight and 
search, to suffer and die in lingering torments. 
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THE LIGHTERMAN 


BY WILLIAM PIGOTT 


THE hillside gently sloping from the Hum- 
ber is scarred with many pits. From the 
Yorkshire side you may see the white 
hollows when the brick-fields to the east 
and the wooded hills to the west have been 
lost in the distance. Not all the pits are 
disused. Some still discharge, though 
slumberously, their daily tribute to the 
great world. For this they have each a 
small pier jutting into the brown water, 
and slimed afresh with every turbid tide. 

Standing back from the river, and look- 
ing westward, the land has a beauty of its 
own, and a great glory when the sun sets 
over the wandering Ouse. But come down 
to the edge, and no sunset that ever was 
can destroy the offensive reality of the 
thick water and the oozing mud. 

So, at least, it seemed to me. And 
when I was invaded by the thought, I 
was standing on the shingle at the side 
of one of the jetties. The quarrymen had 

left their work, but there were signs of it in the trucks which 

still remained on the pier, and the lighter straining gently at its 

moorings below. 

My impression had been that there were duck in this district. 

If I had believed the reports of some of my informants, I should 

have expected to see, at least, as many as any other species of 

bird. This was the end of my third day’s outing. I had seen 
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three ducks—that is, a duck for each day—and I had not come 
within gunshot of a duck at all. Consequently, my reflections as I 
watched the water lapping on the girders were not of a nature 
which I am prepared to lay before the reader. 

A man was standing at my elbow. He had been there some 
time. Presently I turned and looked at him. 

The fellow touched his cap. ‘Beg pardon, Mister!’ 

I detest to be called ‘ Mister.’ And besides, there was the 
matter of the absent ducks. ‘Look here,’ I said, ‘ you have been 
standing at my side for the last five minutes. I never asked you 
to, and I don’t like the smell of that tobacco. You will do mea 
favour by moving yourself and your pipe a little further leeward.’ 

He continued to occupy his original position, and shortly I 
crossed to the further side of the jetty. It was, of course, open 
to me to depart altogether. But the policy, though perhaps a 
wise one, held too great a suggestion of running away to be 
palatable. So I merely moved off. 

The man followed me. Such an action on his part was 
perhaps to be expected. Still I resented it. The glance that I 
had bestowed upon him had not been long, but had been sufti- 
ciently comprehensive. I was aware that he wore dirty drab 
trousers and a dirty drab cap, and that, saving his boots, the 
remainder of his outward attire was a dirty blue jersey. Such 
being the case, it might fairly be assumed that he was a person 
who had neither the means nor the inclination to devote attention 
to a considerable toilet. 

But the promise of the man’s clothes, though trifling, was not 
upheld by his face. Soap and water and a razor could have 
effected much, but that which remained would still have been 
unalluring. There was a cast in one eye, and the other, which 
looked at you, had a sinister expression in it that was not plea- 
sant. His nose turned away from the eye with a cast in it, as 
though anxious to disavow an acquaintance. The eye, of course, 
took similar measures, and to me the combination was familiar. 
It might have been in a previous existence, but somewhere I had 
met the man before. Under every circumstance, therefore, I was 
ready to resent it when he followed me over the jetty. 

It was chiefly, perhaps, that by my ill-humour and the man’s 
persistence I was placed in a position difficult to maintain with 
dignity. In time it became oppressive. It is exacting to look 
for long, and with proper composure, across two miles of muddy 
water at a church spire. At the end of the sixth minute I found 
that I must strike my flag. 

NO. XVIII. VOL. IV. c 
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The fellow was seated on the bank, quietly smoking. The 
attitude was innocent enough. Yet I was aware he did not 


THE FELLOW WAS SEATED QN THE BANK, QUIETLY SMOKING 


propose I should leave the spot until he had unburdened himself 
of whatever it was he wished to say. 
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‘Who are you?’ I asked. 

He pointed with his pipe stem to the barge. 

‘You are the lighterman ?’ 

‘Yuss.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Lighterman, what do you want to say to 
me ?’ 

I thought my tone was sufficiently conciliatory, but he had 
his grievance. ‘ When a bloke wants to do a gent a good turn, 
’e doesn’t orter got to put up with no insult.’ 

It was difficult to conceive what ‘good turn’ he could have 
in view. Still, I thought it as well to assuage him. ‘Perhaps, 
under the circumstances,’ I remarked, ‘it was a little hard.’ 

‘It was blessed hard.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘don’t cry about it. If you have anything to 
say, let us have it.’ 

Up to this point he had not honoured me with an inspection. 
Now he raised his head, and looked me in the face with his 
straight eye. I found it more than ever hard to believe that a 
generous impulse could lie behind that vile eye. Furthermore, 
the feeling of acquaintance strengthened. I dismissed the theory 
of the previous existence. In this world, and in no other, had I 
seen him before. 

He pointed to my gun. ‘It’s a big ‘un,’ he said. 

‘It should be. It’s an eight-bore.’ 

‘I reckon you’re after ducks.’ 

The remark tickled me. ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘a long way after.’ 

‘Mebbe you'd like to get a bit nearer?’ 

This was a sage observation. I assured him that, above all 
things, I should like to get a bit nearer. 

‘I can take you to where a couple lie.’ 

I doubted his bona fides. ‘It is late,’ I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘You orter know your own 
bisness.’ 

Obviously. And my fingers were twitching for a shot. 
After all, why should he invent such a story? Of course he 
would expect his reward. On the supposition of his sincerity his 
object was plain. On no other supposition was there a con- 
ceivable object. 

‘How do you know they are there?’ I inquired. 

‘I seed ’em yesternight, and I’ve seed ’em afore.’ 

‘ How far is it?’ 

‘ Half a mile.’ 

‘Quick, then ; stir yourself, or we shall lose the light.’ 
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He obeyed with an alacrity that surprised me, and his face 
lighted with a joy that seemed almost malicious, and was certainly 
disproportionate. The incongruity of it impressed me so far 
that, after going a few steps, I called to him. 

‘You seem,’ I remarked, ‘inordinately pleased, my friend, 
that I have agreed to come after these ducks.’ 

‘Well, and why not?’ 

‘On the contrary, why ?’ 

‘I don’t know what you think,’ he replied, ‘ but I reckon that 
a gent as won’t pay a poor man for ‘is trouble ain’t no gent at 
all.’ 

I was not satisfied with the explanation, but nevertheless I 
continued to follow. He led me along a path by the side of a 
small fir wood, and presently we emerged at the head of the pit. 
Our track ran a bare three yards from the edge. It struck me 
as an unlikely spot. But my attention for the moment was 
directed elsewhere. 

The lighterman had come to a stand, and was gazing back- 
ward over the chasm. I followed his lead, and thought that my 
companion had done well to look back. The truck line to the 
quarry was cut through the fir wood, and from the altitude we 
had reached there could be seen over the spikes of the trees a 
magnificent spectacle. Facing us, the Yorkshire hills, thickly 
wooded, tipped here and there with a turret and pinnacle, 
stretched to the horizon. In the hollow lay the broad river— 
like a great lake—not brown now, but gold and red and shining 
white, with a black boat sailing to the sunset. Then the fir 
wood, and immediately beneath us a sheer fall of a hundred feet 
or more to the solid rock. 

While I looked, I carried the eight-bore loosely over my 
shoulder. To my consternation it was suddenly gripped from 
behind and jerked from me. I faced round, and found it had 
passed into the possession of the lighterman. 

‘And so,’ I said, ‘ you have come out, have you?’ 

It will be understood from this that my recollection had 
returned, though too late to be of much assistance. The last 
occasion upon which the double peculiarity of the man’s features 
had afflicted me had been in an assize court. At that time it 
had been my business—I had almost said my pleasure—to do 
what I might towards securing him a term of five years’ penal 
servitude for an aggravated assault on a policeman. As he left 
the dock he had treated me to some abusive and threatening 
language, which had seemed paltry enough then, but which on 
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the edge of a lone cliff assumed a different complexion. My 
remark, therefore, though spoken, I trust, with sufficient com- 
placence, can by no means be taken as showing the index to my 
true feelings. Indeed, I recognised that one of those turns had 


‘AND SO,’ I SAID, ‘YOU HAVE COME OUT, HAVE YOU?’ 


come which try a man’s nerves, and that life was a far sweeter 
thing than I had sometimes thought. 

The fellow showed a certain vindictive triumph in his face, 
and, when he spoke, in his voice also. Otherwise he was col- 
lected. I should have preferred my chances had he been inclined 
to renew the manner of his stormy exit from the court. 
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‘Yuss, I’ve come out,’ he said calmly. ‘ Mebbe you'll remember 
what it was I said afore I went in?’ 

I affected indifference. ‘You said so many things.’ 

‘Mebbe you'll remember I said I’d kill you?’ 

I did so remember, but I was not concerned to tell him so. 
‘You will be good enough to return my gun,’ I said. 

He had so effected the position that I was now standing with 
my back to the cliff, facing him. Thus he held a strategic ad- 
vantage. Further, he was a brawny vagabond, and, if he looked 
me in the face, looked down. 

‘I reckon,’ he said, ‘that you know what I’ve got ye ’ere for.’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

‘I’m going to pitch you into the pit.’ He said it coolly, but 
the venom in his face was very vile. 

It was impossible to doubt that he intended to attempt what 
he said. Therefore I looked round in the hope of gaining some 
assistance. 

My tormentor laughed. ‘ You'd like a warder or two, mebbe, 
and a set o’ bars—aye, and a court full o’ lying lawyers.’ He 
pointed to a cottage in a distant hollow. ‘ Yon’s your nearest 
place, and it’s more nor a mile off. You may bet,’ he added 
sardonically, ‘I knew where them ducks orter lie.’ 

‘You scoundrel !’ 

Then he dropped the gun and grappled with me. His arms 
were like thongs of steel. At the first grip it seemed that my 
ribs would crack, and the breath be crushed out of me. But the 
feeling passed, and for a time I held my own. 

In the fierceness of the struggle his breath came in rough, 
hoarse bellows. I could feel it thick and hot upon my neck. I 
hated him for that. And as we strained and swayed we drew 
nearer to the cliff. . 

Then I knew that my strength was failing. In time it must 
fail altogether, and the long fall to the white rock would follow. 
It was horrible, but it was inevitable. So I thought. At last he 
had me on my hands and knees. I could see a church on the 
Yorkshire shore. I suppose that as long as I live I shall re- 
member how it stood, and how the trees sheltered it from the 
west. I wondered if they were singing in the church. Such a 
thought was strange, because it was foreign to me. I had not 
been a man given to thinking much about things that pertain to 
achurch. It seemed then that it might have been better for me 
had I thought more. 

On a sudden I had something to say. It was not much, but 
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a spent man may lack the power to say even a little. At last I 
spoke it, but hardly. ‘You can shoot me.’ 

There was no answer. But the man’s hold sensibly relaxed, 
so that I drew a deep breath. 

‘I can last some time yet. Help may come. You can shoot 
me in two minutes.’ 

The grip loosened still further, and by an effort I got upon 
my feet. Albeit, he still held me, warily. 

I pointed to a hedge near by. ‘I will go to that spot,’ I said, 
‘and stand. From here you shall fire at me’ 

‘No,’ he replied, after pondering, ‘it'll not do. That’d be a 
hanging job.’ 

‘And this?’ I asked. ‘ What will this be?’ 

‘This,’ he explained, ‘ will be a accident.’ 

Surely he had laid his plans well. I had given him credit for 
no such subtle villany. Yet I had a sufficient answer : 

‘I am shooting wild game. I come to a hedge that must be 
crossed. I might have crossed it in safety. But when I am 
found with the gun at my side, men will know that I have 
stumbled.’ 

Without loosing his hold, he stooped and picked up the eight- 
bore. ‘These things is not much in my line,’ he said, looking 
diffidently at the mechanism. ‘I don’t know as I ever shot one 
off.’ 

‘It is easy. With a gun that size, you cannot miss.’ 

He turned a fierce look at me. ‘ Well, an’ if I can’t miss, 
why are you so blamed ready to be blazed at ?’ 

‘It is quick,’ I answered. ‘The other is slow torture, for I 
must struggle.’ 

At last he released me, and took the gun in both his hands. 
On him also the strain had told, for his arms were not steady. 
He held it like a strange thing, nervously. As he raised it to his 
shoulder, I made away. 

I went quickly, taking a course at right angles with the line 
of the pit. Thus the lighterman would stand facing the open 
country, and with space behind him. To this end had I been 
working. Yet I almost repented the roughness of the justice. 
If I knew my duck-gun—and I thought I did—a novice would 
not fire it with his back to the edge of a precipice and remain. 
upon the top. 

When the hedge in front of me had still to be reached by 
some yards, the gun banged in the stillness. I felt a tingle in 
the shoulder and another in the left ear; but, as I had reckoned, 
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the weight of the charge went harmlessly over my head. After 
the report there was a single loud cry—wild, piercing, chilling to 
the blood. Its echo followed the crack of the gun from rock to 


I FAINTED THEN 


rock. Presently I turned. A little dust was rising at the fringe 


of the cliff. 
I fainted then. Looking back over a bridge of days, I think 
it was not a wonderful thing to do. 
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MORE NOTES ON OLD ENGLISH GAMES 


BY ANTONY GUEST 


As a rule our ancestors did 

not trouble themselves about 

precision of workmanship in 

the implements that they 

used in their pastimes, nor 

did they concern themselves 

to draw up strict rules for 

the proper enjoyment of the 

amusements that they loved. 

All such things are modern 

inventions—perhaps we take 

our games more seriously 

now. We have our manuals 

in abundance, while tools are 

manufactured with a degree 

of nicety that defies improve- 

ment. No wonder we can 

make long breaks at billiards 

and tall scores at cricket, and 

are continually able to gratify 

our vanity by the destruction 

of records. Fancy an ancient 

_ golfer turning out with a 

~ caddy by his side laden with 

such elaborate machinery as 

BANDY-BALL that which is considered in- 

dispensable on modern links ! 

Our ancestors when on amusement bent found any material good 
enough for their purpose. 
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The player at golf—or bandy-ball, as it was called in medieval 
days—was content to select from the hedge a stout stick, suitably 
curved at one end, and to trim it himself, while he was not 
above constructing his own ball by rounding a root’of briar or 


Qvuolits 


box. And if he ‘got into a scrape,’ there was some credit in 
getting out of it with dexterity. (By the way, everyone does not 
know that this common phrase originated in the game of golf.) 
So with quoits, an equally ancient amusement, that can hardly 
be derived from the Roman discus, as some people think, inas- 
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much as the English game is one of skill, while the classic 
pastime was a trial of strength. The game of quoits was not 
always played with the deftly shaped missiles that are in use 
to-day. The old English players, who had no other means avail- 
able, were quite happy to use horse-shoes, and perhaps found 
additional stimulus to the enjoyment of making ‘ringers’ in the 
fact that the recreation was prohibited by Act of Parliament. 
Kailles, or Cayles, which was pleasantly varied by Closh-cayles 
and club-cayles, could be played well enough (notwithstanding 
that it had also been made unlawful by a sapient legislature) 


with the aid of nine 

shank-bones of cattle 

and a stick or a 

wooden bowl to throw 

at them, and such 

proficiency was at- 

tained at this amuse- 

ment that an expert 

could sometimes floor the 

lot at one fell swoop—thus 

KAILLES, OR CAYLES was originated the game of 
Ninepins. 

The old rustic game of ‘ Nine Men’s Morris’ that exercised the 

wits of our peasantry from time immemorial down to a very 

recent period, required no more than a few beans and a square 

figure cut in the turf under the grateful shade of a spreading tree. 

There on a summer's day, while enjoying the midday meal that 

they had earned by hard work in the fields all the morning, the 

yokels would indulge in a pastime that called for not a little 

ingenuity, and placed slow-witted rustics under the frequent 

necessity of mopping from their brows the beads of perspiration 

that were caused by the unaccustomed exercise of their intelli- 
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gence. Two squares were cut out, one within the other, and 
crossed by two diagonal lines, holes being made at the angles. 
The players were each provided with nine stones or beans, as near 
black and white respectively as possible, and these they placed 
turn by turn in the holes, the object of each being to get three in 
a row and to prevent his opponent from accomplishing a like feat. 
When the pieces were all down they were moved alternately 
from one hole to the next, and when at last one of the players 
succeeded in placing three in a row, he had the satisfaction of 
capturing one of his adversary’s ‘men.’ Those pieces that helped 
to form a run of three could not be taken, and the game ended 
when one of the players had confiscated a sufficient number of 
beans to make his opponent’s victory impossible, or had arranged 
all his own in triplets. Shakespeare mentions the game in ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and it was still known as recently 
as the beginning of the present century in Warwickshire, where 
he had perhaps played it. It was then played on the corn-bins 
of stables or in empty barns, where the ‘board’ was chalked out 
in wet weather. 

The pastime was evidently a favourite in Norfolk at about 
the same period, for a correspondent wrote to the genial Hone, 
the ever-eager repository for anything curious, relating a practical 
joke that was played on the champion of the district, who com- 
bined with pride in his skill at Nine Men’s Morris a pious pre- 
dilection for the singing of psalms. He was, it seems, waylaid as 
he was going to church by some unscrupulous jokers, who 
pretended to be disputing about some point in a game which 
they were wickedly enjoying on a Sunday morning in an empty 
house that stood by the wayside. When the champion 
appeared with his book under his arm he was asked to decide 
upon the disputed question, little suspecting that a wager 
was pending as to whether the charms of Nine Men’s Morris 
wauld be sufficient to lure him from church. The worthy man 
hesitated and fell, and his depravity in playing at Nine Men’s 
Morris throughout a Sunday morning doubtless formed a suffi- 
cient subject for rustic hilarity and chaff for many a day. It is 
fortunate that this game, which survived through so many ages, is 
not lost in oblivion as so many others have been. 

One could wish that our ancestors had exercised some regard 
for the requirements of a curious posterity that is anxious to 
know how they amused themselves in their benighted days, if 
only for the purpose of making a favourable comparison between 
the present and the past. We should, then, at least have been 
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spared the need for conjecture in regard to many a quaintly 
named pastime that is familiarly mentioned—but without a word 
of explanation—by poets and others, who, if they thought about 
their future readers at all, gave them credit for more knowledge 
than they possess. Take Stool-ball, for instance; frequent re- 
ferences to it in Elizabethan literature attest its popularity ; but 
there is not one that gives a clue to the manner in which it was 


STOOL-BALL 


played, the number of those who took part in it, or the rules of 
the game. That it called for the use of one or more stools in 
combination with a ball is pretty certain; but whether the 
players wielded the stools and struck the ball therewith, or 
whether the stools were used as wickets, which the players 
defended against the ball with their hands, is by no means 
clear. Perhaps it contained the germ of cricket, although the 
archeological researches of Mr. W. W. Read into the origin of 
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this game do not lead him to that conclusion in his recently 
published book. 

There is some reason to believe that the ball was kept moving 
by being struck from one player to another with the seats of their 
| stools. But in any case it is certain that a century or two ago, 
in some parts of the country, there flourished a lively bucolic 
sport which, if not the famous game of stool-ball itself, was at 

least played with the aid of stools, and consequently demands 
: our attention. The stools were arranged in a ring, out of doors, 
and were occupied by lads and lasses seated a considerable 
distance apart. Someone struck a ball with his hand and sent it 
bounding over the sward, when immediately all the young men 
and maidens started up and began running from stool to stool, 
while the wight who had thrown the ball to the striker was 
speeding after it in the hope of regaining it in time to throw it 
at one of the players during his flight. If he did this successfully, 
he changed places with the player whom he hit. 

Perhaps this is the pastime that was alluded to by D’Urfey 
in his comedy ‘Don Quixote,’ which delighted the playgoers of 
two hundred years ago— 


Down in a vale on a summer’s day 
All the lads and lasses met to be merry, 
A match for kisses at stool-ball to play, 
And for cakes and ale, and cider and perry. 
Come all, great, small, short, tall, 

Away to stool-ball. 


Another favourite amusement of which we have but meagre 
particulars was Hand-ball, which, judging from its title, was 
probably not very complicated, and perhaps is still being played 
every day by young people who are unaware that they are in- 
dulging in an ancient pastime. For some curious reason it was 
customary to play this game at Easter for tansy cakes, which, 
one would imagine, could hardly have been so tempting as to 
call forth strenuous efforts. 

At Newcastle, indeed, so essential was hand-ball considered 
to the proper enjoyment of the Easter holidays that the Mayor 
and Corporation used to turn out in all their splendour to 
witness the pastime. How it was played, except that the ball 
was struck with the palm of the hand, which was probably pro- 
tected, we do not know; but doubtless it had some exciting 
features to make it such a favourite. Certainly there was enough 
excitement introduced (though quite unexpectedly to the on- 
lookers, at least) into a game that was being played by a daughter 
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of a Mayor of Chester, when, if tradition is to be relied upon, she 
was suddenly carried off by an adventurous lover, who fled with her 
through Pepper’s Gate. The Mayor, with tardy vigilance, there- 
upon caused the gate to be closed, thus giving rise to the local 
proverb, ‘When the daughter is stolen, shut Pepper’s Gate,’ 
which recals a more familiar one connected with a horse and a 
stable door. 

It has been suggested that the good old Cornish game of 
Hurling was a kind of hand-ball; but there was something so 
grand and typical of the hardihood of our ancestors about this 
West-country sport that it deserves to be placed in a different 
category. There were different methods of playing hurling ; but, 
however practised, it was a pastime worthy of the gods, and 
those pessimists who see signs of deterioration in the English 
race can certainly find a peg upon which to hang their argument 
in the decay of a good old sport like this. 

Hurling in East Cornwall was a very different affair from the 
same game as it was played in the west of the county. In the 
east the point of the game was to carry the ball through the goal. 
From fifteen to thirty champions appeared on either side, and 
having stripped themselves of nearly all their clothing, the two 
opposing teams faced each other in line. This brought each of 
the players in contact with his particular opponent, and it was 
the duty of these pairs of adversaries to devote particular attention 
to each other throughout the game. The antagonists joined hands, 
and took their places together in the field to await the throwing 
of the ball, which was done by a non-competitor. This was the 
signal for a struggle between all the opposing pairs, and the 
Cornishmen having been always celebrated for their wrestling, it 
may be conjectured that some pretty work was accomplished before 
one of the men freed himself from his adversary and captured the 
ball. A dart for the goal was quickly arrested, and the temporary 
possessor of the ball was permitted to thrust back his aggressor 
with his clenched fist, ‘butting’ him, as the term was, in the 
breast ; but, being closely pressed and finding himself in danger 
of losing the ball, he hurled it back to one of his partners behind 
him who happened to be disengaged from his opponent. The 
rules did not permit the holder of the ball to throw it forward 
to a friend who might be between him and the opponent’s goal. 
Other rules were, that only the player in possession of the ball 
was permitted to ‘butt,’ and that he could only be attacked by 
one man at a time. 

Thus the sport went on, with many fluctuations of fortune, 
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until the goal was reached ; and, the burly Cornishmen of Queen 
Bess’s day not being particularly remarkable for the gentleness of 


HURLING 
their behaviour, accidents were not infrequent, sometimes of a 
serious nature. 
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In West Cornwall the game was more arduous still, for its 
severity was not initigated by the rules that governed it at the 
opposite end of the shire. ‘'T'wo or three parishes would combine 
against two or three others, the match being made by the local 
gentry, who generally gave a silver ball as a prize, and their 
houses or the villages formed the goals, which were three or four 
miles apart. There was no matching of men nor comparing of 
numbers ; but there were genérally some fifty or even more lusty 
youths a side. The silver ball was thrown up, and a helter-skelter 
scrimmage immediately ensued, accompanied by cries of ‘ Ware 
east!’ ‘ Ware west!’ as those who observed the direction in which 
the ball was travelling shouted out the information to their 
partners. Over hill and dale, hedges and ditches, the contest con- 
tinued ; bushes and briars could not stop the players, and they 
hesitated not at ponds nor even rivers. Indeed, a highly respect- 
able chronicler of the period assures us that there were sometimes 
twenty or thirty men struggling together in the water for the ball, 
which certainly deserved to be regarded as a well-earned trophy 
by those who eventually became its owners. 

This form of the game was called ‘ Hurling to the Country,’ 
while the pastime as previously described was termed ‘ Hurling 
to Goals.’ The ball was about three inches in diameter, and was 
made of wood covered with a plate of silver on which some such 
motto was engraved as ‘ Fair play is good play.’ Precision in 
throwing and dexterity in catching were particularly necessary for 
the game, as also were fleetness of foot and a talent for wrestling ; 
so that it exercised an unusually large number of admirable and 
manly qualities. 

Hurling to goals is said to have been played in the last century 
by parties of Irishmen in the pleasant fields that then existed 
about the neighbourhood of Bloomsbury. At that time an addi- 
tion had been made to the game by the introduction of a kind of 
bat with which the players could scoop up the ball and strike it 
too, the instrument being flat at the sides and curved outward at 
the base, which was the broadest part. They would catch up the 
ball on the bat and run with it for some distance, sometimes 
tossing it in the air and catching it again, and, when assailed by 
danger, driving it back to their companions, who were ever pre- 
pared for its reception. This, like other forms of the game, is 
supposed to be of ancient date in England; but it is curious to 
reflect that the North American Indians were all the time playing 
something very like it in the sport that is now termed Lacrosse: 

Of course, the amusements of our forefathers were by no means 
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confined to outdoor sports ; but, unfortunately, a censorious pos- 
terity cannot acquit them of a tendency towards gambling in their 
indoor amusements. This venerable weakness, indeed, was not 
entirely absent from their open-air pastimes, the noble game of 
cricket itself having, as is very well known, been played up to a 
period almost within living memory for purses ranging from 100 
to 1,000 guineas. But such popular games as cards, tables, back- 
gammon, shovelboard, billiards, and ever chess, provided a still 
more convenient vehicle for speculation, to the fascinations of 
which the so-called inferior sex were not the sole victims. There 
were, however, certain quaint and harmless games that were 
planned more as a source of hilarity and ingenuity than of excite- 
ment; and to one or two of these attention may be called. 


os 


RAGMAN’S ROLL 


Ragman’s Roll is one of the most curious. The game is said 
to have had a basis in the deed which acknowledged the depend- 
ence of the Scottish nobles and chieftains on the English crown: 
this document, when rolled up with a multitude of seals hanging 
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from it, having presented very much the sort of appearance that 
belonged to the Ragman’s Roll. The amusement consisted in 
drawing out at a venture one of the strings to which the seals 
were attached, there being at the other end a slip of paper on 


HoopMAN BLIND 


which certain virtues and defects were humorously sketched, and 
these characteristics were applied to the person drawing the paper. 
This was, of course, read out to the amusement of the company 
assembled round the winter fireside, and each of them in their 
turn had to undergo a like ordeal. The preparation of the ‘ Roll’ 
called for a good deal of ingenuity, and was in itself a great source 
of amusement. The characteristics of the company were hit off 
with good-natured witticism by one or more wags of the party, 
and the chance of the players drawing the scroll that was really 
intended for them added a tinge of excitement to the game. 
Naturally this did not often happen; but there was plentiful 
cause for laughter in the incongruity of a bashful maiden being 
provided with a character that would have suited her bibulous 
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uncle, and vice versd, or of a grave matron finding herself described 
with the characteristics of her scapegrace nephew. 

There were other forms of the amusement, in which roundels 
were introduced on the scrolls, and public characters were held up 
to ridicule.. This game remained in vogue up to about the time 


HOT-COCKLES 


of Charles II., and did not entirely die out until a much later 
period. 

Hoodman Blind, or, as it is now called, Blind Man’s Buff, is a 
very old pastime that has been played both indoors and out from 
a remote time, the original name of the diversion having arisen 
from the custom of covering the head and face of the chief per- 
former with the hood that formed a part of his attire. Hot- 
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cockles also served as a means of passing the winter evenings in 
the family circle long ago. The victim had to kneel down with 
his eyes covered and his face on the knees of another player. 
One of his hands was placed behind him, and it was struck or 
pinched by his companions until he guessed the name of one 
of his assailants, who then took his place. The game was also 
played by the countryfolk, and is described in a verse by the poet 
Gay :— 
. As at hot-cockles once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 

Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 

Quick rose, and read soft mischief in her eye. 


Several of the games of Old England have survived to this 
day, and many more have passed into oblivion ; but there are not 
a few that, though now forgotten, might be revived to the advan- 
tage of an age that is continually seeking for fresh diversions. 
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ANECDOTES OF INDIAN SHOOTING 


BY COLONEL H. WARD, C.LE. 


A LonG time ago, speaking of a book written by a friend of mine, 
‘Wild Men and Wild Beasts,’ the ‘ Saturday Review ’ commented 
on the sameness of most books on Indian sport, and complained 
of the absence of variety. No doubt the bare chronicle of the 
deaths of, say, ten or twelve tigers would soon pall, for the 
circumstances attending the shooting of many must be more or 
less similar, although in all probability the incidents connected 
with each are exciting and varied enough to linger in the remem- 
brance of the shikari himself for life. I will not, however, 
attempt to write an account of tiger shooting per se, but only give 
a few incidents that have befallen myself in a long life in India. 

I was at one time stationed at Indore, a charming country 
within easy reach of the wildest parts of the Vindhya range, 
where game abounded in those days. These hills are mostly 
volcanic, and cannot compare in height or grandeur with the 
Himalayas ; their highest peaks seldom touch 4,000 feet, while 
ordinarily they vary from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level, but 
they are picturesque, and occasionally almost grotesque in shape 
and feature. Their formation of sandstone and trap lends itself 
wherever there is water to an abundant flora, so that the scenery, 
always wild, is varied, and occasionally very beautiful. Ferns 
abound, ranging from the smallest species of Adiantum to tree- 
ferns of all sizes, from three to twenty feet high; and here and 
there in some sheltered nook the shikari is surprised by a perfect 
dream of beauty in the midst of rugged and bare hillsides strewn 
with large boulders of black trap, looking as if they had been 
tossed about by primeval giants. 

One such scene I will presently attempt to describe, though 
my skill in word-painting is not sufficient to enable me to do it 
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justice. The place will remain in iny recollection as long as memory 
lasts. 

The only inhabitants were aboriginals, in the stage between 
the hunter and agriculturist ; men whose lives were one continual 
struggle with the fers nature, and whose precarious subsistence 
hinged on the many and ingenious devices with which they could 
protect their few acres of rice and millet, sown either in the warm 
ashes of the jungle fires on the hillsides or in the valleys near 
water. Each patch of cultivation was fenced, and in every gap 
either a heavy figure-of-four fall trap large enough to kill a deer 
or even a panther was placed, or a bamboo sharpened at the end 
till it was like the blade of a spear was bent down over a deer’s 
run and fastened with an ingenious device on bamboo fibres, so 
arranged that any animal coming into contact with it was 
speared by the bamboo as it flew back into position ; or else, a live 
bamboo with a noose attached was bent down and fastened so as 
to spring back on the noose being drawn tight. To prevent an 
animal biting itself free, the fibres forming the noose were run 
through two or three short lengths of green bamboo; the cane 
selected for the noose was generally strong enough to lift the leg 
of the unfortunate animal caught, well off the ground, so that it 
was hardly capable of making any very violent effort to escape. 
The Bhils told me that even a tiger once caught in this noose 
had no chance of escape, and hung there till he died of starvation. 
I have never seen anything larger than a spotted deer so trapped, 
so cannot answer for the correctness of my information on this 
point. 

The most effectual protection for their field is a stockade of 
sal (Shorea robusta) logs sunk into the ground, but this is only 
practicable in a sal forest. Where wood is scarce, the Bhil 
arranges another plan for scaring his enemies. Guns were few 
and far between; bows and arrows were of little use against 
bison, although the poison on the arrows (a decoction of the 
Aconitum ferox) was deadly if once it penetrated. When, therefore, 
the watchers reported bison in the vicinity of the green crop, the 
Bhils would calculate as nearly as they could where the animals 
would land on jumping the fence, and there they would bury a line, 
sometimes two lines, of broad-bladed spears, locally termed ‘ dansa,’ 
standing about three feet out of the ground, with their points 
towards the fence; then they watched their opportunity, and 
drove the bison with shouts and yells on to the points. One was 
almost certain to be either killed or so severely wounded that he . 
could easily be traced by his blood, and finished off, while others 
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would go off wounded. I was assured that the field was afterwards 
safe from that generation of bison at any rate. 

Further to the east, where the Vindhyas and Sathpuras merge 
into one range, both wild buffalo and bison are still to be found 
in considerable numbers ; but the people there told me they could 
never kill buffalo in this way, as their longer legs enabled them 
to get through the spears without a mortal wound ; so other plans 
are adopted, for the buffalo are very destructive to green crops, 
and often will not be driven away, but hunt the badly armed 
watchers into trees. Some are caught in pitfalls, and once in 
Bastar I was shown the remains of thirteen which had been 
entrapped in a field surrounded by a stockade of sal logs ; in anti- 
cipation of their visit, trees had been ingeniously arranged over 
the entrance, so that the watchers could let them fall across after 
the herd had passed in, and then every one perished miserably. 

Many a lesson in woodcraft have I learned when sitting on a 
hillside waiting for the beaters to come on, with some old Bhil or 

Goind, whose stories of jungle life were both curious and enter- 
taining, when once he had got over his shyness and found that I 
understood his language. It took time to gain their confidence, 
for though almost fearless in their own jungles, they are singularly 
timid with men of other race. A successful stalk was perhaps 
the surest way to their hearts. At the time I write of I had 
been out for some days, but had seen little game, when late in a 
March day, after walking for some distance along the course of a 
smal] stream running through rather an uninteresting plateau, 
suddenly I found myself on the very edge of a precipice with a 
sheer drop of some 400 or 500 feet; over this poured the little 
river, its thin volume of water lost in misty spray and blown into 
innumerable fantastic shapes before it reached the deep pool at 
the bottom of the gorge; the distance was blurred by the heat 
haze, so that it was impossible to see how far the ravine ex- 
tended. 

This was the Déokoh, or ravine of the gods, looking like a dark 
chasm running into the bowels of the earth—a weird and wild 
scene, regarded by the Bhils with superstitious awe, as populated 
by thousands of evil spirits. Looking down from above, with the 
afternoon sun throwing the cliffs into heavy shadow, it was easy 
to understand the awe of the Bhil, and it wanted little imagina- 
tion to conjure up his evil spirits; in his mind it was an ideal 
place for a disaster, and until that day I had been quite unable to 
overcome the reluctance of the Bhils to show me the spot. I think, 
too, they would have refused at the very last had they not been 
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struck with admiration at a lucky shot made at a charging panther 
which fell dead at my feet; they thought then that they might 
count with certainty on my procuring for them a welcome addi- 
tion to their food supply, by shooting some of those fabulous stag 
sambur with wonderful heads which were said to make their 
homes in these ravines, and at the same time protect them if we 
happened on a tiger on the same quest as ourselves—food. There 
was time to spare for a scramble down into this wild country 


SHOT THROUGH THE HEART 


below our feet, but I sat on, lost in admiring wonder, and even 
among the Bhils there seemed to be a singular reluctance to move, 
until one of them found the morning’s track of a tiger leading 
down the hillside ; then all was excitement. I was to take up a 
position in a narrow gorge, the only exit from the ravine, while 
the Bhils were to climb along the sides and hurl down stones 
from above. 

I selected a lovely spot on the edge of the stream, where, 
hidden in a mass of Osmunda regalis and Jamun _ bushes 
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(Syzigium Jambolanum), I could see both sides without being 
seen. The tiger had gone elsewhere, but before I could even hear 
the beaters, a fine stag sambur, with splendid horns, came 
quietly along, listening intently every moment or two. About 
fifty yards from me he sank down in full view, and lay with his 
head low on the ground, ready to fly on the least alarm. It was 
almost the best opportunity I have ever had of watching the 
ways of one of these splendid elks. So close, that I could see his 
every movement, I knew that if there was a tiger or a panther in 
the ravine the stag would be the first to warn me. I had, there- 
fore, nothing to do but to watch him. He occasionally moved one 
of his large, widespread ears, formed to catch the smallest sound, 
otherwise he never stirred until the men came over the hill right 
above him; then he sprang to his feet to bound off, but fell dead, 
shot through the heart. While the stag was being broken up I 
wandered up the stream, admiring the ferns and flowers, but just 
as I reachea a lovely avenue of tree-ferns, some of them fifteen or 
twenty feet high, on either side of the water, the men hurried me 
away, begging me to get clear of the ravine and its evil spirits 
before darkness fell, and it was already late. I had to be content 
with their promise to spend the next day among the ravines, 
when I was to be shown some curious old caves, in which, in 
former days, people used to take refuge from the raids of ihe 
Mahrattas ; of late years they were more visited by tigers and 
bears than by men. 

Daylight found me on the brow of the hill, and I watched the 
sun as it rose over the low country and gilded each of the peaks of 
the hills, while it touched with brightness the wreaths of mist 
into which the waterfall had developed, and the occasional clouds 
which floated up from the plains below. Too early for the heat 
haze to intervene, the day was clear and bright, and the view 
magnificent ; far in the distance I could see here and there a 
silver streak marking the course of some small stream winding 
its way to the Nerbada River through extensive forests, in which 
an occasional clearing showed where Bhils or Gonds had made 
themselves a village. Even the deep chasm beneath me no 
longer looked weird and mournful, as it appeared in the grey light 
of the evening before, but was bright and fresh. Again I could 
have sat on, lost in admiration of the beauties of nature, had not 
the people become excited over the track of another tiger, which, 
however, the little piles of earth raised in the footprints by the 
earthworms showed had passed down very early in the night. 
Once the move was made we scrambled down and found the way 
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to the caves was barred by jungle fires, the ashes and débris of 
which were still warm and smoking. While the mén consulted 
I wandered away alone up a small stream, on either side of which 
the grass had been burnt, leaving a fine grey ash spread over the 
ground. In this I found the footprints—perfectly fresh—of a 
large tiger, which had evidently been only just disturbed, 
probably by us. Following very cautiously I presently saw the 
tiger about fifty yards in front of me, walking slowly along among 
the bamboos; he neither saw nor heard me, and seemed to 
suspect nothing. I followed silently until I saw him dip into 


Tuer BruTE’s JAWS WERE CLOSE TO THE MUZZLE OF MY RIFLE 


another small ravine, then I ran back and sent the men round to 
drive him towards me. There was no large tree available, so I 
laid down on a flat rock, with a sloping bank to my left, and on 
the right a clear space about eight yards wide to the side of the 
hill, which rose in a perfectly straight scarp. I hoped the tiger 
would come to the left below me ; he did not, and I watched him 
from sixty yards off walk calmly towards me on my right. He 
would have passed within six feet of me had I left him alone, but 
every moment I thought he would hear the beating of my heart, 
so when eight or ten yards off I fired, and as the smoke cleared 
I saw the brute’s jaws apparently close to the muzzle of my rifle. 
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To pull the trigger, drop the rifle, turn heels over head down the 
bank, and spring up the nearest small tree was the work of a 
few seconds; and there I clung on, recovering my breath and 
wondering whether I was alive, until a Bhil from above shouted 
that the tiger was dead. He was half on the rock where I had 
been, shot through the heart, and the hair on his face burnt with 
the flash of the second barrel. He was a magnificent old male, 
one of the largest I have killed. 

In the next three days I shot two more tigers, and ought to 
have got another. But I am not going to say anything more 
about them. 

I met the charging panther spoken of on a previous page late 
one evening when returning to camp after an unsuccessful day. 
Walking through low scrub jungle almost bare of leaf, with an 
occasional tree here and there, I suddenly realised that in the 
fork of a tree about ten feet from the ground a panther was 
couched looking at me. As his eye caught mine he bounded 
down before I could raise the rifle, and I only got a snap- 
shot as he went off, hitting him, but it was too dark to see to 
follow. In the fork of the tree were the remains of a young 
neilgae, which evidently the panther had killed early in the day, 
_ eaten what he could, and then dragged the rest up the tree, so as 
to be out of the way of vultures and jackals. 

The next morning I took up the blood trail, and about fifty 
yards off found the panther under a bush not big enough to hide 
a hare, yet neither I nor my men had seen him until we were all 
but on him; one step more and he must have sprung on one of 
us, when my lucky shot caught him between the eyes. 

Panthers are nasty, uncertain brutes, and can hide in no 
cover ; as a rule they will attack you, but while I have seen some 
charge home without provocation, I have seen an occasional one 
run like a beaten dog; nothing would make him fight. Twice I 
have seen them, when wounded, charge almost within springing 
distance and then stop. One of these two sat down on his 
haunches within five yards of me and roared while I reloaded ; 
he had been seen in a cave at the top of a small hill, and the men 
said he could be shot as he laid. Colonel C—— watched the 
entrance of the cave while I climbed the hill, and then saw the 
panther through a cleft shelving in the centre, so that I could 
not fire without hitting the rock. We tried to tempt the beast 
out by shaking a turban in front of the mouth of the cave; all 
he would do was to put out one foreleg. I sent a bullet through 
this, hoping to stop him with the second barrel as he went off, but 
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the pace was too good, and I missed him; so did Colonel C—— 
from below. I was not quite sure which was the most dangerous, 
for the Colonel’s bullets whizzed about pretty freely among the 
rocks, but after emptying my two rifles, the panther suddenly 
appeared on the top of the rock twenty yards off, and came straight 
forme. I hurried up my reloading; fortunately no one moved, 
and when some four or five yards distant the panther sat down 
and roared, until I shot him dead. 

I then found the path to his cave led almost from where I 
was standing, through a narrow cleft in the rocks, so I fancy he 
was as much surprised as I was. My introduction to Colonel 
C—— was peculiar. The day he reached my camp, having ridden 
forty miles from Mhow, I found him lying under a mango tree 
on his back, with his arm attached to a rope passed through a 
block, which was securely fastened to a branch; two Syces were 
hauling at this, and presently Colonel C—— explained that his 
horse had fallen close to camp and put his shoulder out ; he was 
‘having it pulled into place again. He constantly suffered in the 
same way, and always carried his block and pulley about with 
him. 

On the other occasion when the panther charged, the cartridge 
jammed and I could neither get it in nor out ; he did not, however, 
come home, or wait till I could get another rifle, but made off 
with a broken shoulder, and I never saw him again. Panthers 
slink away and hide so easily that many escape without being 
fired at. Ihave killed many more tigers than panthers, though 
the latter are certainly the more numerous of the two. 

For my sins I once had to spend a rainy season in a hut in 
Kalahandi, one of the small Feudatory States in the wild district 
of Sambalpur, about 180 miles from anywhere. There had been 
a rising among the Khind population, and I was sent with a force 
to suppress it ; it was singularly disagreeable work, and we all lived 
in wretched discomfort. 

We had occasional alarms of panthers and tigers prowling 
about our huts; scorpions and snakes were too common to 
notice. I picked up one very beautiful tree-snake of a brilliant 
green colour, which I had not seen before, and many rare spiders, 
but there was so much work I had little time to spare for natural 
history. One morning a cow was killed close by. Beaters were 
collected and the guns were posted, most of us in trees ; Colonel 
B—— said it was too much trouble to climb a tree, so he seated 
himself on an ordinary chair on the ground with a sepoy by him. 
The day was hot, there was some little delay, but directly the beat 
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began I heard the footstep of a heavy animal between myself and 
Colonel B——, and then a jump. I waited for the shot, but none 
came, and in a few minutes a voice called out, ‘Stop the beat, the 
tiger has gone.’ I soon found that the tiger had walked past, 
about fifteen yards from my friend’s chair, and then jumped a 
small watercourse behind. Both he and his orderly were quietly 
asleep ! 

We changed our position and beat the hill the tiger had gone 
into. This time he came to me and was killed; he had a very 
handsome skin, but I could not preserve it owing to the rains. 

In September I rode back to Raipur. There was fortunately a 
break in the rains, but I travelled too fast to carry tents, and used 
to rest for the night in the grass huts which had been put up for 
the postal runners, and they gave bare shelter. About half way, 
near the Jonk River, I was met by an old Gond shikari who had 
been out a good deal with me in better times ; he pointed silently 
to the footprint of a huge bull buffalo in the middle of my path, 
evidently quite fresh. The track led parallel to my road, so I 
dismounted, took the rifle, and signed to the old man to lead on. 
After following for half a mile, the Gind stopped, slipped behind 
me, and, pointing to a belt of sal forest about eighty yards in front, 
said, ‘Come away, sahib, I know him well.’ This did not quite 
suit me; the foliage was very luxuriant, and it was most difficult 
to make out even a large animal among the leaves, so I declined 
to move, and reconnoitred with the field-glasses. I then made 
out a large bull buffalo with only one horn. He, too, saw and 
heard us, and began pawing and tossing up the ground, uttering a 
low, deep bellow. The old Gond was by this time grovelling at 
my feet, and said that the bull had killed three men within the last 
month or two. I could not get a broadside shot, and the distance 
was too great for certainty. Time pressed, as I had still many 
miles to go, so I suggested to my old friend that he should draw the 
bull by running across the small glade where we were standing, 
and climbing up a tree on the other side, which had branches 
hanging conveniently low down. He said it was quite impossible, 
and meant certain death to him. I then said that we must both 
retire together; that, too, was certain death—to one or both. 
However, he presently saw that to climb the tree was the lesser of 
the two evils, as I should check the bull’s charge ; so, mustering 
his courage, and telling me with his last words that he was going 
to his death, he ran across, yelling. He had not twenty yards to 
go, while the bull had at least eighty, but the brute had evidently 
been waiting for someone to run, and came out with a rush. at 
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the first shout ; the old man was up his tree like a monkey, well 
before the bull passed me at a gallop, about eight yards off. I 
shot him clean through the heart, but the impetus of his rush 
carried him on for about one hundred yards, crashing through the 
jungle like a traction engine let loose, till he fell dead against a 
tall tree, which quivered to the very top. We were both glad to 
be over that business. An old solitary bull is a nasty beast; 
most buffaloes run away if they can, or only charge when hit. A 
solitary is not to be trusted, and occasionally attacks anyone he 
meets. He is a difficult beast to stop with a 500 express, when 
coming straight for you with his head well down. I believe the 


old Génd was quite as much frightened on my account as on his 
own. 


are t ay 


HOOKS AND I 


BY THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY 


THE word ‘hooks’ ‘surprises in himself,’ as Count Smorltork 
would observe, one of the most vexed and discussed of angling 
questions: so many men having so many ideas respecting the 
best sizes to use, whether for fly or bottom fishing. There are 
round bends and Limerick bends, ‘sneck’ bends and a dozen 
other kinds, all of which have their believers and followers. 
Then, nowadays, when in fly fishing for trout or grayling eyed 
hooks’ are almost invariably used, there always exists much 
argument touching the relative values of ‘ turned-up,’ ‘ straight,’ 
or ‘turned-down ’ eyes. 


TURNED-uP EYE STRAIGHT EYE TURNED-DOWN EYE 


One admirable fisherman will assure you that on most occa- 
sions the big trout of the southern streams will only rise at flies 
tied on 000 hooks; whereas the next man you come across, 
an equally succcessful and scientific angler, will stoutly and 
persistently aver that the use of such minute attractions is not 
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only unnecessary but unwise; and that flies tied on hooks two 
or three sizes larger are fully as efficacious as their tinier 
brethren. 


Again, some pin their faith on a hook placed in the head of 
the fly, thus 


FLY WITH HOOK PLACED IN THE HEAD DITTv WITH TURNED-DOWN EvE 


and confidently assert that fewer fish are ‘missed’ by this means 
than when the ordinary hook is employed. 

As a matter of fact, however, I cannot help thinking that in 
this, as in many other affairs of life, Belief—with a big B—goes 
a long way. A man will fish more keenly, more perseveringly, 
and more accurately, when in possession of his favourite tackle, 
than when through some accident he is obliged to use flies of a 
size and make in which he does not quite believe. Should any- 
thing go wrong—a series of ‘short’ rises; fish just touched and 
escaping ; gut ‘giving’ when entangled in weeds, grass, trees, or 
water-plants ; or any of the thousand and one contretemps occur 
which aggravate the fisherman, but also tend to make him still 
more determined to secure a full basket, that is, supposing he 
be a true and tried member of the confraternity of anglers—then 
he is apt to say, ‘Just as I thought; it’s these inf—— I mean 
blessed midge flies; of course, they are no use;’ or, ‘How I 
loathe these narrow bend hooks! no human being can kill fish 
with them ;’ or, ‘ There goes that old idiot’s cast again ; I alwa 
said it was the rottenest stuff in Europe; ’ whereas in all probability 
the same thing would have happened had the most treasured 
flies and best beloved brand of gut been employed. Mr. Jerome 
has told us how a young man who came across a copy of a 
standard medical work carefully studied the same; and being 
somewhat nervous at the time, finally concluded that he com- 
bined in his own person every known disease except housemaid’s 
knee, and was almost grieved that he could not include that 
also in the category of his ailments. 

This, it will be observed, resulted from Belief. In the same 
way, when fishing with tackle on which full reliance is not placed, 
people are prone to get flurried, to put all the blame of their mis- 
fortunes on the materials they are using, and in consequence fail 
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egregiously. But it would seem that, as the immortal Mulvaney 
says, ‘I am digresshin ;’ the hook is just now the point, and 
indeed very often it possesses one that is brought sharply to the 
angler’s notice. 

While on this branch of the subject, let me relate a little 
incident which occurred some few years ago, in the days when 
trout flies were always tied on gut, and eyed hooks were not. A 
friend of mine, a capital fisherman, was, more suo, during an early 
spring day looking over his stock of old flies, selecting and testing 
those which appeared likely to be of use in the coming season. 

He was moistening in his mouth the gut on a fly tied on a 
very short length, when by some slight movement it slipped and 
slid gently towards the back of his throat, where the hook stuck. 
He tried to dislodge it with his fingers but failed; and as a 
March Brown in one’s gullet is presumably an uncomfortable 
matter, he rang the adjacent bell to summon his faithful hench- 
man, to get him to abstract the foreign body from its resting- 
place. The bell was answered, but owing to the circumstances 
of the case, intelligible speech on the part of the sufferer was 
impossible, and my friend could only lean back in his chair, open 
his mouth, grunt, and point to his throat. Seeing his master in 
such an unusual position, and apparently unable to do more than 
utter incoherent and vague sounds, the servant was at first 
horrified and imagined madness; but on reflection came to the 
conclusion that the harsh spring winds then blowing through 
the London streets had suddenly affected his larynx, and that he 
was signing for something to soothe his trouble. He, therefore, 
hurried away to bring the most effective relief he could think of, 
which proved to be a strong whisky-and-soda. It took some 
time and much gesticulation to make the servant understand 
what he was expected to do, but eventually a pair of pliers solved 
the difficulty, and the fly was safely withdrawn from its strange 
abode. There is no authentic record of the language used when 
speech was at length practicable, but this little tale shows in 
what strange vagaries flies and hooks at times indulge. 

But for one moment let me return to the ‘ Belief’ theory. 
Only the other day I had somewhat of a shock on this head. 

I was vainly trying to induce certain small grayling to rise, 
and could find nothing to tempt them with, when the keeper 
discovered in his book a very tiny ‘ Apple green.’ I put it on, and 
for the next five minutes rose a fish at every cast, but never a 
one would catch hold. Now mark! it was not one of my own 
flies that I was using. 
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I turned to the keeper, and asked how on earth anyone could 
hook fish on such a midge fly, and so on. 

In despair I again rammaged in my fly box, and eventually 
found one more ‘ Apple green,’ at least two sizes larger than the 
one in use. At once it was attached to the cast, and joyfully I 
exclaimed ‘Now we shall see!’ We did. For the fish went 
through exactly the same performance as with the smaller fly, 
and not a single one could I get fairly hold of—thus, at any rate, 
proving conclusively it was not the size of the hook which was 
the reason of my lack of success. 

Although on occasions such as the above the size of the hook 
does not much signify, there are, nevertheless, many others on 
which it is of primary importance. I cannot believe that the 
difference between, say, an 0 and a 00 trout hook is sufficient to 
make or mar the success of a day’s fishing. It will be seen from 
the sketch below that the alteration in size is so very slight as to 
be almost imperceptible, and in nine out of ten cases a change from 
the one to the other would be a waste of time. 


DIFFERENT SIZES OF TROUT-HOOKS 


But when you begin work with a fly tied on a No. 2 or 3 
hook, and find that, although fish are ‘moving,’ they are coming 
‘short,’ then you had better try a smaller fly of the same pattern, 
and very probably you will be rewarded for your trouble. 

In the case of salmon flies, the varieties of size are so marked 
as to be easy of understanding; and everyone who has wielded 
a salmon rod must appreciate the value and necessity of learning 
whether a large, medium, or small fly is most likely to be effec- 
tive in the then state of the river which he is fishing. 

In fact, it is to me rather a moot point whether it is the colour 
or size of fly which deserves most consideration when in pursuit 
of salmo salar. 

By the way, what a comfort it is to find the water in proper 
order, and not in a condition compelling one to hurl a 3-inch 
hook smothered in tinsel and feathers into the teeth of a heavy 
gale! Many and heavy fish may then be killed ; but it is a tiring 
operation and one not altogether free from anxieties. For a fly 
of this magnitude, if it does get hold of one anywhere, as these 
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giants are apt to do occasionally when a strong wind prevails, is 
not a subject for jest. 

Hooks are contrary things, as every fisherman knows. They 
seem to have many evil habits welded into them during their 
construction. They break, the barbs ‘go,’ they ‘open,’ and 
always behave thus at the most critical moments, just when the 
only really good fish of the day has been risen and hooked. 

. Moreover, they are so inquisitive in their ways. 

If a hook, however small, is given the faintest chance it will 
silently and unostentatiously take firm hold of some portion of 
one’s clothing, generally in the most inconvenient place. 

When moving from one part of a river to another, I always 
take great pains to fasten my trout fly to a small ring on the 
butt of the rod, but even then it—the fly, I mean—often eludes 
my vigilance, seizes me, and woe and ‘strange oaths’ are the 
consequences. 

Can anyone explain why a hook should, nine times out of ten, 
select the back of the right shoulder, or the centre of the spine, 
as its temporary resting-place? or why, in extreme cases, even 
more ungetatable regions ? 

I have seen a brother angler, apparently attacked by the 
staggers, revolving wildly round and round by the river-side, 
holding his rod tightly over one shoulder, while with his right 
hand he grasped frantically at the lower regions of his back. 
This process seemingly affording him no relief, he was forced to 
sit down, divest himself of his nether garments, and then and 
only then could he reach the seat of his troubles and the cause 
thereof. Need I add that it was the Hook, which had selected 
what our American friends call, I believe, the ‘ western’ portion 
of his frame as its object of attack! Now, occurrences such as 
these are wearing, not only to the temper, but to the clothes. 
However, they are not always happening, and when they do 
must be accepted as part of the luck of the day, the angling 
equivalent to the ‘rub of the green’ in golf. 

Again, on some days a hook seems to possess an unholy 
attraction for everything in nature except fish. Should a frag- 
ment of green scum separate itself from the tufa in the river 
bed, the fly secures it. Every flag, every water-weed, flower, 
or floating object, is caught by it; the only daisy for twenty yards 
round in the field behind you solicits, and obtains, its embrace ; 
while in salmon fishing when the leaves begin to fall, and thickly 
bestrew the river, then the hook has a grand chance, of which it 
generally takes full advantage by picking out of the water every 
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possible leaf at incredible distances from the unfortunate 
fisherman. 

At other times hooks seem to be seized with still stranger 
forms of aberration. 

Most people who have fished much have, on some occasion or 
other, when in the act of throwing their fly, found that a swallow 
has swooped at it, and become firmly caught. Bats have been 
known to hook themselves, while domestic fowls—most prying 
birds when not alarmed—have frequently stalked a fisherman and 
paid the penalty of a firm attachment. 

Sometimes, indeed, there happen even odder incidents of 
this kind. One day this year an eager angler was fishing a very 
clear and usually productive pool on a Derbyshire river. 

Keenly intent on killing a fish, he was kneeling by the stream 
and steadily casting, when a large posse of small pigs, who had 
been watching with much interest his proceedings from a dis- 
tance, quietly approached him. 

As they came from behind, and were, for pigs, abnormally 
silent, he did not notice their advent, but went on absorbedly 
with his fishing. Just as he was in the act of making his best 
cast, which was to be placed to an inch over a rising fish, a fierce 
jerk was felt from the direction of the field in his rear, and a wild 
yell heard. Up jumped the fisherman, fearing the worst, possibly 
fancying that the hill tribes of those parts had suddenly combined 
in some new sort of raid, to find that he had tight hold of the 
most adventurous of the young porkers. Then ensued a scene of 
disorder and riot. The damaged pig fled screaming, the rest of 
the herd joined in, and all rushed madly across the bridge in the 
direction of their home, followed by the furious piscator with 
bent rod and a reel which shrieked and ran also. Naturally the 
end came quickly in the shape of a snapped casting-line and 
a wounded temper, and there was nothing for it but to repair 
breakages and begin again. But what became of and will 
happen to that fly? Is it still in the pig’s skin, and will it 
remain there firmly embedded ? 

I have known, too, a case of a lamb which had as much 
curiosity as this pig. The incident has, by the way, appeared in 
print before, I believe, but I can’t help that. This lamb bent an 
inquisitive nose over a cast which had been carefully made up 
and placed in the grass by the side of an angler, who then busied 
him with some other tackle arrangement. While this operation 
was proceeding, the hook of the fly firmly hitched itself into the 
lamb’s wool, and when the animal moved off, naturally the fly 
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moved too. A prolonged search for the casting-line of course 
resulted in failure, till an intelligent attendant, who had remarked 
the lamb’s inquiring frame of mind, thought of seeing if the 
missing link were anywhere about the animal’s body. He 
eventually discovered the cause of the mysterious disappearance, 
but by then it was too late to save the treasured cast. 

All these are, nevertheless, but minor evils, for occasions arise 
when a fly, driven by an extra heavy gust of wind, penetrates 
deep into the lobe of a fisherman’s ear, and has to be cut out. 

T have also seen a hook fasten into the nostril of a fisherman, 
which was anything but a laughing affair. 

The subject of these temporary attachments brings me to a 
question always of deep interest to the opposite sex—namely, that 
of dress. 

Indeed, indirectly, the whole bearing of this article should 
touch nearly our fair friends. For with a very slight alteration 
in the spelling, the title must, of necessity, appeal to their 
feelings. Just now, however, it is with the habiliments of men 
in their relation to fishing requirements that I must deal. It is, 
of course, much pleasanter to fish, at any rate when the weather 
is warm, clad in some thin, open-textured material, than it is in 
a closely-grained, hard tweed. 

But like many another pleasant thing, in the long run it is 
not quite so satisfactory in its results, for the harder and less 
sympathetic cloth resists more easily the undue advances made 
to it by a hook, the fluffy surface of the lighter homespun or 
Harris stuff always attracting the fly in a wondrous and uncanny 
fashion. 

In fact, in every phase of its existence, a hook, ike a woman, 
requires to be humoured, though sometimes, do what you will, it 
goes wrong. 

No doubt, since the introduction of eyed hooks, matters have 
been easier for the fisherman. Fewer casts are now used with 
three or four flies on them, and, naturally, fewer entanglements 
— occur. What an endless nuisance it used to be when one or two 
of the drop flies tied their heads up in a neat knot and then 
carefully climbed over the casting-line itself! Not only did their 
manceuvre entail laborious unravelling of the erring flies them- 
selves, but it gave a fair opening to the other flies on the cast to 
get hopelessly jumbled up as well, with the usual result of ten 
minutes wasted in vain efforts at disentanglement, and possibly a 
general and complete breaking off of the whole casting-line. 

So many more people now fish with a single fly, ‘dry,’ 
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up-stream, than used to do ten years ago, that a long cast with two 
or more flies on it is becoming somewhat of a rarity. This latter 
plan is, however, still sometimes employed in Derbyshire and 
elsewhere, especially during the grayling season, and often with 
much success, while in the quicker and rougher Scotch rivers 
a down-stream fisherman, who deftly throws a long line with 
sundry flies on it, secures many a good basketful. 

But even in Scotland ‘ up-stream’ fishing is rapidly becoming 
well known, and in rivers such as the Don and the Deveron, 
probably more fish—I am, of course, alluding to trout—have of 
late years been killed by this method than by the older one of 
down-stream casting. Mention of the rivers above referred to 
leads me to leave for one moment the subject of the more legiti- 
mate branch of fishing, and to refer to one which I fancy attracts 
those who have made a study of it almost as much as dry-fly 
work itself; I allude to the use of the ‘ Stewart tackle.’ 


*‘STrewArt TACKLE’ FITTED WITH THREE Hooks 


The quantity of good trout which have by this means been 
accounted for on certain lengths of many Scotch streams is 
very great. Moreover, the Stewart tackle, if properly managed, 
demands nearly as much skill as dry-fly fishing. The finest of 
tackle—no shot being used—the most attractive, best scoured 
and hardened of worms, small hooks, and the sharpest of eyes (I 
mean organs of vision, not those on the hooks) are required to 
obtain a good day’s sport. Careful wading up the shallows, using 
a stiffish rod, with many precautions against the danger of an 
undue splash occurring when the cast is made, and the most 
vigilant observation of the line so as to notice its slightest check, 
in order that an instant ‘strike’ may be made, are amongst the 
numerous points requiring rigorous attention. And as in 
addition to the undoubted pleasure which this form of fishing 
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affords, and the amount of skill necessary to successfully enjoy 
it—the early summer when the sun is shining is perhaps the 
best time of year in which it is most profitably pursued—it will 
be at once seen that the hook, when employed on a ‘ Stewart tackle,’ 
is capable of rendering much enjoyment and excellent sport. 

I do not here propose to say anything with regard to the 
relative merits of this kind of tackle when fitted with three 
hooks, or with only two. Here, again, the Belief theory obtains, 
and each angler must decide this point for himself. I would 
only add that pretty nearly the same advice applies to him who 
would successfully use Stewart tackle as to the dry-fly fisherman : 
viz. fish as ‘fine,’ as continuously, and as quietly as possible. 
Then will good fortune attend his efforts, and great store of big 
trout enrich his basket. 


‘STEWART TACKLE’ FITTED WITH TWO HOOKS 


Undoubtedly at times hooks seem determined to act ‘ contrari- 
wise ;’ but then, again, there come those days when everything 
goes preternaturally well, and they attend strictly and satisfactorily 
to their legitimate business. 

After all, what would life be without fishing, and what would 
fishing be without hooks? Fancy being compelled always to net 
or spear. Fearful thought! 

So let us forget the temporary irritations and vexations which 
sometimes occur, and find our peaceful entertainment in some 
such quiet spot as did Mr. Jo. Chalkhill : 


Where in a brook, 
With a hook, 

Or a lake, 

Fish we take ; 

There we sit 

For a bit, 

Till we fish entangle. 


| 
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NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER 


BY C. J. CORNISH 


On the jut of the Norfolk coast which runs due east from Hun- 
stanton to Cromer is a tract of shore unlike any other on the 
English seaboard. From Holkham Bay to Blakeney Tower the 
land has, in the course of a few centuries, gained as much from 
the shallow Northern sea as it has lost where the coast once more 
faces eastward. In place of lost towns and submerged churches, 
there extends, as far as the eye can reach, a wide fringe of salt- 
marsh, protected from the sea, first by an ever-growing barrier 
of sandhills, and, secondly, by an outwork known as the ‘ High 
Sand,’ an immense sandbank, rising like the back of a sole, 
uncovered, except at high tide, studded from mile to mile with 
ancient wrecks, and the nightly resting place of the celebrated 
wild grey geese of Holkham, which come there yearly in October 
from the Lapland marshes ‘to pay their rents,’ as the fishermen 
say, for last year’s food and lodging. The inner tract of marsh, 
between the sandhills and the original line of shore, has been 
reclaimed along the whole face of the Holkham estate, as far as 
the mouth of Wells Harbour. Thence it stretches eastward in 
an apparently limitless plain, not of mud or sand, but of land 
almost reclaimed by nature, covered with thousands of acres of 
sea-lavender, crab-grass, rosemary, and samphire, intersected by 
creeks large and small, which figure on the map much as the 
arteries of the body do in an anatomical drawing, and cut by one 
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or two deeper channels, running up from Wells Harbour, which 
are navigable by boats at high tide. The high springs, or‘ marsh 
tides,’ as they are locally called, cover these flats twice or thrice 
a month. But the whole expanse offers a feeding ground and 
resting place for wildfowl almost unequalled in England. The 
sands and the muds outside the sandhills are visited in winter 
by thousands of stints, knots, curlews, and grey plover, and the 
marshes inside the ‘hills’ are by night the feeding ground of all 
the wildfowl which rest by day on Holkham Lake, while red- 
shanks, green plover, golden plover, and curlew haunt them at all 
hours. 

It can scarcely be matter for surprise that these marshes, 
which are so attractive even to the stranger who visits them for 
the sake of sport or natural history, are regarded with an almost 
passionate attachment by the old ‘gunners’ who have spentall their 
lives upon their borders. They eagerly welcome the chance of a 
whole day upon the marshes as an agreeable change from their 
daily work of mussel and cockle fishing, and their keenness to do 
the honours of their native marsh to a stranger is as great as 
that of any great proprietor to show sport to his guests in his 
fields and covers. 

The writer’s last visit to this delectable land was made with 
the object of seeing, and perhaps shooting, some of the wild 
geese on their morning and evening flight from and to the great 
sandbank. For guide and attendant he had an old ‘ gunner’ who 
by general consent had a more intimate knowledge of the methods 
and history of wildfowling in these marshes, and of the habits of 
the creatures which frequent them, than any man now living 
upon this coast. His back was bent from long nights spent 
sitting in ‘duck-holes.’ He knew the effect of every shift of 
wind and weather on the fowl, the devious ways and paths across 
the marshes, and the hours at which the creeks could be crossed 
at all states of the tide. His keenness for the sport was inex- 
haustible,- as the following anecdote shows. He is an adept at 
‘calling’ the different shore birds, and in the earlier part of the 
season can whistle single golden plovers and curlew down from the 
sky with an art which looks like magic. On one occasion in 
September he called a single golden plover, which descended from 
a great height and alighted within twenty yards of a party who 
were lunching in the sandhills. But he was so unfortunate as to 
lose a front tooth, and found that he could ‘ whistle’ the birds no 
longer. This was not to be borne, so he extracted (with his 
knife) the corresponding lower tooth, in the hope that he would 
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whistle as well as ever if he ‘ made things ship-shape.’ The 
result of this experiment was that he could not whistle at all. So 
he contrived a ‘ stopper’ of tin which could be adjusted to fill the 
gap, and, thus equipped, found that he could once more practise 
his lost art. 

Our ‘ wild-goose chase’ presented more than the usual diffi- 
culties. At night they flew back too high over the sandhills for 
a successful shot. In the early mornings the winds were light 
and adverse, and the weather clear. But, like Charles St. John’s 
keeper Donald, the old man had set his heart upon our shoot- 
ing a goose, and was determined that no slackness on our part 
should be encouraged. 

Each night he appeared, nominally for orders, really to give 
them, and then discoursed in fluent East Anglian phrase on the 
whole duty of the wildfowler. 

‘I ha’ brought some swan-shot up to load a few of your 
cartridges for them geese we're a-going after in the morning,’ he 
would observe, on entering the inn parlour after dinner had been 
removed. 

‘Oh, we are going after them, are we?’ the writer would 
answer, half in inquiry, half in resignation. 

‘You must; can’t you hear the wind? That’s blowing half 
a gale from the west’ard, and them old geese, when they come o’ 
the morning, they’re bound to fly low. I lay a penny they’ll 
come straight in past the beacon, and in over them highest 
sandhills. That’s where we’re bound to be afore light if the wind 
don’t shift. Like as not that'll blow harder then. You'll come 
all the same if that snow or rain? Then I'll call you at half-past : 
five. Dark? no; that o’ont be dark—not dark enough to si’nify. 
That’s never rightly dark unless there come on a thick’ (a fog). 
‘Moonlight nights on the marshes, I’ve known when that looked 
as light as day. But that isn’t. I never cared what time 
that was when I was out, whether that was day or whether 
that was night ; and I’ve set out in “duck-holes” all hours and 
all weathers. But moonlight nights are the curousest. The 
birds can see; you can’t see, or not a quarter so much, or see 
things wrong; and though they can see everything else, there is 
just one thing they can’t see, and that’s you. Anyway, if you 
keep still they don’t pay no regard to you—not no more than if 
you was a piece o’ wreck—not 80 much sometimes, for they’ll 
a’most walk over you. 


‘I was setten one night in a “ duck-hole” near where that 
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goose-net ' stands, just off the hills. That was bright moonlight, 
half-full. Two stints come flying along over the mud, and lit 
down against me, on the edge of the hole, and I catched one 
with my hand. 

‘I said to the man who was with me, setten, in another hole 
close by, “ Gracious heart now me, what do you think I done? I 
catched a stint with my hand, and very near had the other!”’ 

‘When we dig a duck-hole that fare as if the birds like to 
come and see what it is, and often they won’t mind you a mite— 
not if you keep setten still. When you dig one of them holes, 
you go and gather two or three armfuls of marrum-grass, and 
put that in the hole to set on, and be comfortable and dry. When 
I’ve been set there I’ve had an old owl? pitch in by me and stop 
so, pricked up upon the marrum. So I have seen them when first 
I come to the hole, setting pricked up upon the seat where 
I was agoing to sit. Old brent geese, too, will get into the holes, 
and set on the dry marrum where you laid it. 

‘One night I had forty or fifty of the grey geese come walking 
and talking within twenty yards of me. They were all scattered 
about, not arranged anyhow so as I could shoot alcng the “ ringe,” 


and I kept waiting till they got nearly too far to shoot. Then I 


only got a couple. 

‘Moonlight nights I was waiting for them knot,’ when 
a brace of widgeon dropped right into the hole where I sat. 
They didn’t stop to shut the door before they were off! Another 
night I found the hole I had dug was full of water, so I made 
another alongside of it. While I sat there two mallards flew up 
behind me, and dropped slap into the water-logged hole that was 
a little behind me, and I had to turn round to shoot. My heart 
went thump! thump! thump! as I waited for them to come out 
of the hole, for the water wasn’t up to the top, and I couldn’t 
see them, and they were so close under the side that they couldn’t 
see me. 

‘At last I crawled out, and up they got, but I never killed 
but one. 


' Lines of netting are set up on the sand to catch the geese. At first they were 
very successful. Now the birds avoid them, and few are caught. The price of wild 
geese when the nets were first set fell to 2s. 6d. apiece. The geese have grown 
scarce, but the price has not risen. So much for political economy and prices. 

? Short-eared owls, which are very common along the marshes and sandhills, 
where they alight after their flight across the North Sea. 

’ Great flocks of knots gather on the sands between Wells and Blakeney. They 


were Canute’s favourite dish. He may have got them from Wells, a Danish settle- 
ment. 
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‘Old Jimmy Catchpole and I sat out one very sharp night by 
the edge of the long sand. The tide was too high to dig a deep 
hole, but Jimmy scraped out a “laying-hole,” and lay there on 
his back, just so as his head and body were level with the sand, 
but his feet and legs lay out. He allus swear an old mallard 
drake come and washed the’self and cleaned the’self between his 
two feet. That night, while I lay there on my back, a mallard 
come walking past me not four yards off. I had the gun lying 
with the muzzle resting on my toe' down along my leg. Thinks 
I, “I'll take yar head off,” for that was too near to shoot. it 
anyhow else. I fired, and that lay on the ground. But when 
I come to pick it up, it wasn’t touched by the shot, though it 


FORTY OR FIFTY GREY GEESE CAME WITHIN TWENTY YARDS OF ME 


was as dead as a herring. Nota drop of blood anywhere. That 
must have been killed by the wind of the charge just over its 
head. 

‘ Well, while I ha’ been talking I ha’ filled these dozen car- 
tridges with swan shot, and these others with BB; and if 
we don’t kill one of them old grey geese in the morning they'll 
have sore bones anyhow.’ 

- Punctually at half-past five nextmorning the rattle of gravel 
against the window aroused us from bed, and a brief interval saw 
us tramping by starlight over muddy roads towards the sands 

' This, though apparently an awkward pose, is the orthodox attitude when 


lying-up for fowl in the open. It is also used by the Boers when shooting buck om 
the Veldt. 
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of Holkham Bay. As the dawn cleared the way for daylight 
across the marsh the geese came in in lines and companies from 
the High Sand. Flock after flock passed over, with steady even 
flight and flute-like calls. But the gale had dropped, the lightening 
sky was cloudless, and though our shot could be heard rattling 
on the feathers of the geese, the elastic cuirass of down saved them 
from injury. We were consoled by the beauty of the dawn on 
the marshes, and the walk home in the fresh winter morning 
between the sandhills and the sea. Not so our guide. He felt 
that his reputation was at stake. In the evening he once more 
appeared, to urge us to further enterprise by tales of the shore 
and marsh. 

‘You say that you can only half see by moonlight,’ I remarked ; 
‘but you can see a great deal more than most men—than myself, 
for instance, when I am out at night.’ 

‘Perhaps I can, but it is all happy-go-lucky work. When 
the moon is about nine days old no man can believe his eyes. 
It is like sleep-walking. When the moon is about that size I have 
shot little stints thinking they were curlew. Then I had a fair 
rake with big shot at a man, thinking he was a duck; and one 
night off Brancaster I see a rare lot of widgeon feeding, and 
pulled my punt up well within range, and pulled right off into 
them. It was nothing but a row of stakes; the widgeon were the 
other side, and the shot went on and I killed a brace. When 
you are lying as still as still on the muds, with nothing bigger 
than a mallard near you, you make bigger mistakes than tliat. 
An old duck will go walking splash! splash! splash! past you, 
so loud and heavy that you would think it was a man. 

‘I was lying on the bank called “‘ Old Shells” one bright night, 
and a gentleman with me was lying a hundred yards off in a 
shallow hole on the mud, when a pair of mallards walked in 
between: us. 

‘ After we got up to go home I said to him: 

Didn’t you see nothing ?”’ 

‘« No,” he said. 

«« What, nothing at all? Not that pair o’ ducks?” 

‘“No,” he said; “ only I see a man and a boy go past.” 

‘It was them two mallard he saw.' That was a capital place 
to make a duck-hole. Soon as you’d taken a bit of the jelly off 
the top you could dig down five feet if you liked. 

‘Once I was sitting there when a man I was “in Co.” with 


' Mr. Trevor Battye mistook geese for men by daylight in misty weather on the 
island of Kolgnev. 
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had a fair shot at me. His hole was full of water when we come. 
So I baled it out for him, and went off to mine. I lost sight o’ 
him, and he o’me. Presently off goes his gun, and the shot come 
plump into the mud alongside o’ me. 

‘Luckily it catched the mud where I had scooped it out of the 
hole; it sent great lumps over my head, and the top of my old 
water-boots rattled. A lot hit my side; but I had thick clothes on, 
and that never got through. 

‘That ain’t so dangerous at night as when you are crawling 
down a creek with another man behind you. Once I was 
squatted down in a narrow creek, so narrow that my side-bag 
would not fit in, but was hitched up against the bank. Off goes 
the gentleman’s gun, and all that charge of shot went between 
my back and the bag. I felt so bad that I lay down for ten 
minutes, and then I walked off home. 

‘Only once I came near to bringing a man into real danger. 

‘I was out by night in a gunning punt, and a young fellow 
who was “in Co.” with me, and I heard those old grey geese 
“talking” on the sand. The tide was high, and we thought we 
could get right into them. 

‘I said, “Whatever you do, do you keep me in sight. We 
will work up together, and pull when I flash a match.” Well, 
we sat up, but he got separated, though I knew he must be pretty 
close by, because we could see the line of the sand, and hear 
just where the geese were “talking” on the edge. There they set 
gabbling and splashing, though I couldn’t quite see them. Then 
I made out a body of them to the right, so I backed my paddle 
and looked along my big gun to see how to take them. They 
seemed a bit too quiet for geese. Then I thought it was a piece 
of wreck, but I couldn’t see any break in the line of it. How- 
ever, I see it move, so thinks I, “ Well, here goes,’’ when part of 
a cloud cleared off from the moon, and there lay his punt, with 
him in it. Another two seconds, and I should have killed or 
sunk him. Instead, I backed my other paddle, and, without 
waiting for him, I had a good rake at the geese and shot four.’ 

Wild birds were not the only creatures which fell to the old 
man’s gun at Wells. Seals visit the harbour from time to time, 
and are often shot before they can regain the sea. They swim 
up the harbour stream, following the fish ; before the embankment 
was made to the west of the entrance they were more commonly 
seen. Grey mullet were then very plentiful on what is now the 
new reclamation on the Holkham side ; flat-fish—plaice, dabs, and 
flounders—also afforded a plentiful dinner to exploring seals. 
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Nothing could be prettier or more interesting to watch than 
these friendly visits of the seals. Unfortunately the poor beasts 
were looked upon as game of rather a high order, and seldom 
escaped being shot or caught. 

Their habit was to come in with the flood-tide; and often a 
seal could be watched swimming below water just against the 
wall of the big quay. The ‘gunners,’ who had never seen the 
seals at the Zoo, were ‘stammed’ by the agility they showed in 
the water. 

‘T ha’ seen one,’ remarked my old friend, ‘ when the water was 
right clear alongside the quay, keep a-popping his head out, just 
for a moment, and then down that would go again, and tarn oover 
on the back, and swim so, ten feet down, a-looking up at us while 
we kep’ a-looking down at him, and a-rubbing his face and working 
his tail just like a merrymaid’ (mermaid). ‘ When the tide ebbed 
that would goo on up the crick, and crawl out, and lay on the mud 
asleepen. One day I was comen home across the marshes with 
my gun, when a see right a great ’un lying by one o’ them ponds 
where you shot the redshank a-flighting. I see him afore he see 
me, and down I backs into a crick. The crick was so narrow that 
it wouldn’t hardly hold me and my “ side-bag,” too, but I slipped 
down till I was within twenty yards of him, and then I peeped 
over the crab-grass and let fly at his head. He walloped away a 
bit towards the water, but anyhow that settled him. When he 
was dead he kep’ sliding down the mud to the crick, where that 
was deep. He was too big to lift into the boat; so I got some 
boards and sloped them up, and rolled him up like a pig, till he 
fell into the boat. I flayed him, and had the skin tanned. I sold 
that to a curate. Once a sea-lion came and sat on the bar. He 
was asleepen, and one of the men got quietly up across the sand 
and threw a coat over his head, and then the others ran up, and 
the whole lot got hold of him, and so they “ copped” him. They 
used to keep him in the docks—that was some deep holes of water 
inside the quay—and haul him in with a rope to show him to folks. 
Soon he got right tame, and would come to the man that owned 
him when he called.’ 

Almost every year an eagle used to be seen in the marshes. 
These were in nearly every case young white-tailed eagles going 
south. The projection of this north Norfolk coast is the natural 
alighting place of all birds travelling south along the shore, as well 
as of those which cross the sea from Norway and Sweden. I 
have seen peregrine falcons on passage come in from the North 
Sea in a line straight as an arrow for Holkham Park, and the 
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eagles were once so common in Norfolk that they were known 
as ‘Fen eagles.’ My old gunner stated that he had more than 
once seen an eagle come up from the coast and fly over the lake 
at Holkham when it was covered with wildfowl. 

‘When the ducks see him that make ’em muster. Off they 
go to sea in a hurry; they can stand a hawk, but they don’t want 
telling to go if an eagle come. One day I was coming home from 
shrimp catching, and when I come to the side of the big crick 
there sat an eagle within twenty yards off me. Another day, 
when I was crossing the marshes with my gun, I shot an eagle 
against the marsh head. I slipped up to the bridge, and when I 
fired he fell with one leg broken. I caught hold of him by the 


I uPPED MY GUN AND BROUGHT HIM DOWN 


neck, and he caught hold of the mud and crab-grass with his 
sound foot. Didn’t he pull out a great lump o’ mud and grass 
with his foot !—almost as big as a brick!’ 

Inside the line of the sea wall which embanks the last piece 
of salt-marsh west of Wells is a reed-bed of at least two hundred 
acres, with one or two pools of water. Towards evening this reed- 
bed is certain to attract any buzzard or marsh-harrier in the neigh- 
bourhood. They sit about on the bundles of cut reed, or flap 
along the dykes, looking for rats. Sometimes one comes out on to 
the open marsh east of the harbour. On one occasion one of 
these big hawks was attracted by the sight of dead ducks lying 
by the side of our old gunner, who was crouched in a ‘ duck-hole’ 
on the mud, near the harbour mouth. 
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‘The pake o’ my cap,’ he said, ‘ came out just so as the edge 
catched my eye, and I kept thinking something had latched in it 
and was flickering in the wind. I put up my hand once or twice 
to brush it off, but the flicker went on, and when I looked up 
there was that great hawk, flickeiing his wings just over my head, 
looking at them dead ducks that was lying by me. I upped my 
gun and brought him down. I sold him to a schoolmaster, and 
he ate him.’ 

A succession of high tides rendered it dangerous to lie up at 
night for the geese upon their sandbank, and though rabbiting 
in the sandhills, with excursions along the mud and marshes, gave 
plenty of sport and amusement by day, we seemed fated to return 
without shooting a single goose. On the last evening fortune 
relented so far as to enable us to.kill one. A little observation 
had determined the exact line at which the main body of the 
geese left the marshes, and, after waiting till after dusk, the birds 
came out in a long line extending for more than a hundred yards, 
with their usual flute-like calls. One bird was hit, and fell at a 
distance in the shallow water of the bay. There was no doubt 
that it was down. It fell, as our gunner remarked, ‘just as if 
you had hit the water with a malt-shovel.’ Malting being one of 
the surviving industries of Wells, the metaphor seemed appropriate. 
But it was too dark to see, and though we were assured that if 
we waited another hour it would wash up on the point, the pro- 
spect of a long wait in the dark and cold was not inviting. We 
made a compromise, by arranging with a fisherman who had also 
been lying up for the geese, armed with a muzzle-loading eight- 
bore as long as an Afghan matchlock, to come round at dawn 
next morning and pick up the goose before the grey crows dis- 
covered the body. The bird was duly recovered, and proved to 
be a fine pink-footed goose, killed by a single No. 1 shot which 
had pierced from breast to back. The greater number, or more 
probably all, of the birds at Wells belong to this species, and 
though not so large as the grey-leg, our specimen was a handsome 
and gracefully proportioned bird. The pink legs and beak are 
exactly the shade which a modiste would select to set off the 
smoky greys of the plumage, and after hanging a fortnight, and 
roasting—care being taken not to baste the bird with its own 
- gravy—it was as good as a stubble goose at Michaelmas. Its 
weight was 5} lbs., though the expanse of the wings makes it 
appear a vastly larger bird when flying high across the levels of 
the sands. 
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‘NOT THE USUAL WAY’ 


BY OWEN RHOSCOMYL 


In telling of encounters with especially fine specimens of deer, 
the narrator usually gets up steam over the difficulties of the 
stalk, piles up the agony upon the getting within good range, 


and finally bursts into a pean of triumph with the shot that 
tumbles the stag. Well, those are the lines along which Fate 
usually does move when man meets deer; but this is the tale of 
the exception, when the meeting ended, not in the usual way, 
but in the victory of the deer and the tumbling of the man, 
in fact. 

Perhaps I ought to say boy instead of man. The notion of 
attempting what I did would hardly have struck a man, and 
even if it had he would probably have been physically too heavy 
for carrying it out. 

It was in the last few days of that broken weather which 
preludes the opening of spring proper along the eastern ranges 
of the Rockies. We were busy gathering in the saddle-horses 
from their winter ranges, ready for the coming round-up, and 
this was the third day. Our luck was good, and we had found 
or accounted for every head of the herd, save two which were 
notorious for general cussedness and this sort of ‘evasion.’ 
Therefore, we had split up from camp, each man heading for a 
particular section of country, and each determined to leave 
nothing undone to outwile the cunning of the uncaptured two. 
My own direction lay due west, right in the face of a huge 
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mountain, which stretched like a wall on either hand for some 
twelve or fourteen miles from flank to flank. The only break in 
its granite front was about midway, where a sort of skin-deep 
gulch came down from the highest peak, but too steeply for a 
man to tackle without making a special job of it. But where 
this gulch struck the plain below there was a spring of water in 
a clump of quaking aspen; the only water for miles, and it was 
at that spring I hoped to run upon one of the missing pair. 

It would have to be a surprise, and possibly a dash with the 
‘rope,’ or lasso, and accordingly I looped and coiled my rawhide 
rope ready in my hands as I mentally planned my approach. 
The gulch had the appearance of being continued for half a mile 
or so across the plain, by reason of two ridges which ran, like the 
bones of the mountain’s instep, along out on the prairie for that 
distance. So, thought I, if I could only drop down over that 
southern ridge, at a point just above the line of the spring, I 
should have the upper ground of the horse, and, even if I missed 
my throw, should still have him inside the circle, and thus push 
him towards camp in any case, 

My greatest help, however, lay in the mist, which would 
have done credit to Snowdon itself. All the morning it had been 
playing about the mountain, mostly in a grey shroud that hid 
everything, but every now and then through wide rifts showing 
great patches of the dark mass behind. The skirts of this trailing 
drapery drifted well out on the plain, quite, in fact, to the ends 
of the two low ridges, and accordingly, as I pushed my way 
along the outer edge of the southern one, I could see but a very 
short distance in any direction. Judging at last that I had gone 
quite far enough, I turned sharp to the right to ascend the ridge, 
and my barefooted horse found it cruel work as he tried to pick 
a path amongst the flints and petrifactions of which it was com- 
posed. Casting my eyes up and ahead to see if there were much 
more of this, I suddenly saw one of the most striking sights 
I ever remember to have met. It was a reproduction of Land- 
seer’s magnificent picture of a stag, standing broadside upon a knoll, 
and with a turn of the head majestically facing the spectator. 
But as it was a living and unconscious tableau, set in the grey 
solitude of Nature’s own frame, so did it grandly beggar the mere 
painted picture by its effect, and I checked for a moment, the 
better to absorb it. The massive front of the mountain showed 
purple through the rifted mists behind him, and mist and 
mountain together combined to throw into fitting relief what 
seemed to me the noblest deer I had ever seen. For in that 
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situation and that atmosphere he loomed up more like an elk 
than a blacktail, though he was not thirty yards away. 

The butt of my six-shooter was touching the heel of my 
hand, but I thought of the engraving that used to hang on the 
wall at home ; and I did not draw. For that brief moment he was 


sacred. Putting my horse into motion, I resolved to go my way 
and let him go his. 


MAJESTICALLY FACING THE SPECTATOR 


But when I came out on the flat top of the ridge, I found to 
my astonishment that he was still almost in the same spot, but 
moving in a most erratic manner, zigzagging to and fro as if 
demented. To be on the same level with him, and to see him 
acting thus, took away a measure of the softer feelings with 
which I had so lately regarded him, but still I stopped short of 
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shooting. The lasso, however, coiled for a dash at the horse, 
was in my hand. I could not resist the temptation. Swinging 
the loop, I pressed the spurs home and let fly. But I had not 
reckoned sufficiently with the great spread of his horns and the 
zigzag of his movements, so that, instead of compassing both 
horns, the noose reached only the near one, and before it could 
be drawn taut a swoop and a toss of the head had left it only 


BRINGING HIM DOWN ALL OF A HEAP 


hanging upon the extreme tip, from which it flew with a sweep 
the moment that his weight came upon it. 

With a whistling snort, he started along down the ridge towards 
the open prairie, and I was just thinking that that was about my 
last of him, when he suddenly stopped short, turned about, and 
started back, straight up the ridge again, for the mountains. But 
I had relooped and coiled the rope again, and as he came into 
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line across my front I pushed out, and, leaving the horns out of 
calculation, caught him by both forefeet, bringing him down all 
of a heap. Before he-could make another move I had snubbed 
him short up to the saddle-hora, in spite of the misgiving snorts 
of my horse, who did not at all relish such side-shows to business. 

At four paces’ distance then, and from the height of my 
saddle, I had a good look at my capture, admiring immensely the 
spread of his horns, and thinking how glad I was that he had 
not yet shed them for the spring. Then, ¢ as he began to struggle, 
it flashed into my mind to ride him. Many men had ridden 
buffaloes—I had seen 1t done myself the summer before—-but 
I had never heard of anyone riding a blacktail deer. Never 
stopping to think, I slipped the reins over the horse’s ears, and 
leaped down. Pulling the horse a step nearer till the rope 
slacked sufficiently, I slipped the noose off the deer’s forefeet, 
threw my leg across him, and seized him by the horns as he rose 
beneath me. It felt more like being astride of some sort of snake, 
so slim was his body after that of a horse, and so much did he 
squirm as he staggered a half-stride forward to gather himself. 

He was heading down the ridge. I saw that, as I felt his 
back hump beneath me; and then all the world was fog and fur, 
as he lit in to bucking with a vim and skill that would have 
astonished even a Mexican mule. 

I had seized his horns at first with the notion of preventing 
his bucking too fiercely A horse needs to get his head down 
between his feet before he can do much in that line. But this 
gentleman apparently remembered that he was an improvement 
upon a horse, in that he had horns as well as ears, and his object 
appeared to be to play cup-and-ball with me and catch me upon 
them. The first jump enlightened me as to what I had under- 
taken, for he seemed to develop a hundred tines and antlers upon 
those horns, and I hit them every one with outlying portions of 
my anatomy as he came down, stiff-legged, with all four hoofs 
together. His slim and limber body gave my knees no grip to 
hold me off those points as he laid them back to meet me, and 
when he came up beneath me like a new earthquake for the 
second jump, I knew that I should have to go, and that instantly, 
if I did not intend to be spiked. 

But when he came down I no longer had any option. So 
seriously did the tines hurt me that I piled down shoulder first 
upon the flints, and for a moment was quite unable to draw 
breath. 

When I did manage a gasp I saw that my lord the buck was 
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regarding me from half a dozen paces’ distance, head down as if 
facing a wolf, and evidently prepared to renew the contest as soon 
as 1 liked. But I was only thankful that he had not jumped upon 
me the moment I fell. I was wondering why he had not done so, 
and staring at him the while as I lay, when I at last noticed that 
he had a freshly-bleeding bullet tear, low down in the off ear, 
with a corresponding scar on the base of that horn, and now I 
guessed at once that some fellow up above had hunted him off 
the mountain with that close shot, and that the shock of it had 


/ 


HEAD DOWN AS IF FACING A WOLF 


dazed him, causing that eccentricity of movement which had so 
puzzled me. At least, I could think of no other solution, for 
deer are not like horses; they never eat the ‘rattleweed ’—‘rattle’ 
meaning crazy. 

But while I guessed he whistled again, and struck the ground 
sharply with his off forehoof. I had better move before he 
did jump. Already he was gathering himself to spring, and I 
scrambled hastily up and hobbled to my horse. Climbing pain- 
fully into the saddle, I saw that the buck had raised his head, 
disconcerted at the new move. Naturally I could not shoot him 
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then, after he had beaten me at my own choice; but I grew more 
and more savage as the blood trickled down inside my shirt, and 
the next minute I had coiled the rope for another throw. I'd be 
hanged if I’d be beaten by an etceteraed deer; I’d boss him if it . 
took a leg to do it. But he took alarm at the swinging of the 
loop, and made for the mountain again. Yet he was stubborn and 
kept a straight line, in spite of its bringing him so near across my 
front. 

I swung for his feet again, my horse at the gallop, and as the 
rope caught and tumbled him, the buck in his struggle caught his 
off hind in the loop between his fore feet. Thus he was at my 
' mercy as I brought my horse round to face him. Bundling stiffly 
down, and winding at every move, I made the rope fast with a 
slip-knot, so that it was impossible for him to rise. Then the 
ignoble impulse to revenge took me, and I caught him by the 
spread of his horns and shook him as I growled out, ‘ You son of 
a gun, you! I’ve a good mind to ride back to camp for a saw and 
saw your horns off, and ride you anyhow.’ 

But he looked so piteous, bound and helpless as he was, and 
there was such a human look in his great eyes, that my heart 
smote me, and when, just then, he gave a great gasp like a sob 
and let his tongue loll out, I confess I was undone and gave in at 
once. Mounting again, I loosed the rope from the saddle-horn, 
and then, stooping down, slipped the knot from his feet. 

He got up jerkily and started off with a very undeerlike gait 
for the first few lengths. But at that moment the mist lifted and 
tore wide in front of him, showing the mountain and its ragged 
gulch ahead, and he leaped away with a bound, like one who 
suddenly finds himself again after long bewilderment. I sat 
apostrophising him as he went, ‘Don’t I wish you’d been a man! 
You wouldn’t ha’ got off so easily, and don’t you forget it,’ &c. 
For the raw mist was nipping my hurts shrewdly through the 
rags of my shirt. 

Well, I was very glad to find that neither of the missing 
horses was at the spring, and when I reached camp again I let 
the cook explain my hurts by his exclamation, ‘Ho! been a-riding 
reckless again? Horse cem down with you amongst the down 
timber, I guess. One.o’ these times you'll turn up in camp 
missin’, with your neck broke. Here y’air; a mouthful of this 
hyere whisky, an’ don’t you tell the boys that I’ve got any.’ 

Nor did I ever explain further or mention my meeting with 
that deer. Not that the boys would have seen any difficulty in 
the matter of belief save in one respect, viz. how was it that, 
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having failed with the first throw, I ever got a second? They 
would ask me whether the deer dismounted to tighten his girths ? 
Whether he had stopped to make camp, and if I had then taken 
advantage of him to ride upon him while he was frying bacon or 
making coffee with his back to me? Or they might suggest that 
he had pulled out his pipe and asked me for a charge of tobacco, 
and that while he was absorbed in keeping the match from the 
wind I had proudly dropped the noose over him a second time. 
In fact, I could see a whole summer’s amusement —for them — 
all growing out of that one encounter. While if I were to 


1 HAPPENED TO KILL THE VERY SAME DEER 


acknowledge that I had straddled the deer and then got ‘piled,’ 
why, life would not be worth living—to a boy at any rate. Not 
only the public wit, but something which would be equally un- 
comfortable in another way; that is, the private lectures upon 
the danger of such follies, from men who hardly ever uttered a 
word in a year’s round. So I dressed my hurts with resin and 
bear’s grease in secret, and said nothing in public, not even when, 
the winter following, I happened to kill the very same deer upon 
the top of that mountain, hunting him from a timber camp on 
the other side. 
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Not only did I know him by the earmark which I had seen 
when freshly made, but he was famous on the mountain, having 
been driven out from the herds by the younger bucks and so been 
compelled to run alone. Running alone, he had thus to depend 
solely upon himself for safety, and this had bred a degree of 
cunning which had spread his fame among the axemen. But the 
manner of his killing would make another story as long as this 
one, and so I leave it. 

And yet I think I was sorry when, after killing him, I found 
that he was none other than my friend of the ride. 
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BETWEEN TWO FIRES 


BY GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 


WHEN Frank Leslie had been a couple of months in Corsica, 
roaming about the island in search of mouflon, pig, and other 
small ‘deer,’ he began to realise the true inner meaning of certain 
enigmatical words of the Prefect; an unfortunate Parisian who 
found his official exile in Ajaccio hard to bear. The two men 
had been chatting about sport, the Prefect with a rapid access of 
enthusiasm describing the beauties of the mouflon. Then, with 
a sudden lowering of the voice and shrug of his shoulders, he 
had said : 

‘It is a noble beast—somewhat dangerous. So is the Corsican. 
C'est un animal qu'on n’apprivoisera jamais !’ 

At all events, Leslie thought that the great man’s words were 
as applicable to the taciturn human inhabitants as they were 
to the wild mountain sheep. He found much to admire in his 
bearded guide, Franche Cassanera; but, although on the most 
friendly footing, Franche said very little, and, except by a few 
winged words or more eloquent flashes from his eyes, rarely 
revealed his true sympathies and inmost ambitions. It was only 
occasionally that anyone could guess the depth of tumultuous 
passions that lay hid beneath his cold exterior. 

Fagged out after a day’s hard trudge over hill and dale through 
the macchie, Leslie and his guide towards evening entered a forest 
clearing, and in the midst of a small garden saw a square-built 
stone house. It was a grim-looking structure, with a single 
narrow doorway, and two closely-shuttered windows some eight 
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or nine feet from the ground. As they approached the house a 
bare-legged, black-shirted child came forward and stood in the 
pathway. 

‘Is your father at home ?’ said Franche. 

The boy shook his head. 

‘Your mother?’ 

Another shake of the head, but the youngster with his hands 
in his pockets barred the way and stared at the strangers. 

‘ Anyone at home?’ 

‘ Sister !’ 

‘Good! and will she give us a bite and a sup? see, we have 
been shooting,’ and Franche held aloft a couple of brace of 
partridges. 

' The boy nodded in a friendly fashion, and dashed ito the 
house, followed slowly by the visitors. They were met at the 
door by a pretty lass, brown as a berry. Briefly bidding them 
welcome, she placed three chairs at a white wood table. Leslie 
looked round the cellar-like room ; it was almost dark within, as 
the only rays of light came through the doorway. In the furthest 
corner there was a rough ladder leading up to a trapdoor in the 
ceiling—evidently the only access to the floor above. Meanwhile 
the girl and her little brother brought forward a dish of smoking 
chestnuts, brown bread, a bowl of steaming-hot coffee, and a dish 
of grapes. The small boy sat down at table with the weary 
travellers, while his sister waited upon them, silence hardly being 
broken. As soon as the meal was over Franche rose, placed a 
couple of partridges on the table, thanked the girl, and, beckoning 
to his master, strode out. Leslie, knowing the island etiquette, 
curbed his impulse to dip his hand in his pocket and bring forth 
small change. When they had left the house behind them, he 
. said : 

‘I believe there was someone upstairs. I saw a pair of eyes 
peeping through cracks in the shutters.’ 

‘Likely enough. Perhaps the father has reasons of his own 
to be suspicious of strangers.’ 

‘Queerly built house, eh?’ 

‘Oh! the house is good enough. It’s strong, and nobody could 
get in if a man or a couple of women with guns didn’t wish it.’ 

‘I can quite believe that. But is it the usual style?’ 

‘Well, people must take precautions.’ 

‘The vendetta, you mean?’ 

Franche nodded, and they walked on in silence. Suddenly, 
just as it was getting dusk, they heard a prodigious squealing, and 
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two huge wild boars broke cover and dashed across the path, 
it Franche had difficulty in keeping back the dogs, while Leslie, 
raising his double-barrelled breech-loader, let fly with the right ; 
piggie stumbled and rolled over dead, the ball having entered just 
{ behind the shoulder-blade. Franche at once dashed into the 
4 


tj bush with his dogs, hoping to turn back the second porker, while 
1 Leslie loaded. Only just in time, for again a boar broke cover, 


though he, too, came from the right, and charged fiercely in the 
i direction where Franche was struggling in the bush. Leslie was 
t taken off his guard ; his bullet did not arrest the onward dash of 
the grunting brute. Quickly reloading, Leslie stood ready for 
i! eventualities; presently he heard a shot fired, and then loud 
i calls from Franche. The guide had been unsuccessful in heading 
t off the first pig, but had killed the one Leslie had wounded. 
, They were fine animals, and it was decided that they should be 
I hoisted up and tied to the branches of a tree to be left until a 
4 village was reached and shepherds could be sent to fetch them. 
i In the midst of discussing matters a man appeared in the path- 
| way, hurrying towards them. The new comer carried a gun in 
his hand. He was dressed in the usual coarse home-spun, high- 
lows, and slouched hat, and his face was covered with a black 
beard ; he might have been taken for Franche’s twin-brother. 
‘Hallo! so it was you who beat up the boar?’ cried Leslie. 
‘No! the gendarmes are after me,’ answered the man, with 
a grim smile. ‘ But there is worse. Leave those beasts alone ; 
the bush is on fire.’ 
They were in a deep valley, and as they listened a sullen roar 
rose above the swirl of waters in the noisy brook. 
‘Make haste, sir!’ cried Franche, ‘we must not let the flames 
catch us here ; the draught is great and the flames will sweep up 
like wild horses.’ 
The three men dashed forward up the hill, Leslie quite 
| oblivious of the fact that the new comer was flying before justice. 
As they reached the brow a grand but awful sight met their gaze. 

_ The whole mountain side was a blaze of leaping flames. Great 
waves of fire swept onward, enveloping the resinous shrubs in their 
embrace, and darting up tall trees with hissing tongues of red 
and gold. 

‘Back to the water!’ cried Leslie. 

‘’Tis useless, sir; it will be worse there in that funnel, the 
fire will eat everything up, and it runs faster than we can. 
Our only chance is to dash through the flames before us and 
reach the barren rocks beyond.’ 
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There were loud shouts behind, and then shots. Turning 
round, Leslie saw the blue uniforms of the gendarmes half 
hidden by a curtain of smoke. A bullet whistled over his head. 
Clearly, the only safety lay in dashing forward into the green 
bush, which they did. Fortunately the shrubs were damp and 
only caught fire slowly. Franche pointed to a long and broad 
strip of barren rock, a spur of the high peak above them, which 
intruded itself like a huge wedge into the forest. Without much 
mishap beyond a little singeing, they reached the welcome desert 
of stones. They saw that the stretch of undergrowth just 
traversed was all on fire; the flames dived down into the valley, 
and almost at once the whole countryside was illuminated as 
though it were noon, huge flashes leaping up in the air. 

‘We are well out of that!’ cried Leslie. 

‘ Let us hasten away!’ . 

‘But why? We have left the flames behind us,’ for Leslie did 
not much care to remain longer in the company of the new 
comer. He argued that a man whom the gendarmes did not 
hesitate to fire upon must be a desperate character. 

Franche understood the hesitation. 

‘Look down there,’ said he, ‘at the spur of that hill far below. 
I fear the fire branched off there, one stream sweeping up here and 
the other yonder. We shall be caught in a trap here. Our fnend 
must go forward. Is it a case of vendetta?’ 

The stranger assented. It was an ancient quarrel, he said. 
But there was no time to talk, and they moved on again. 
Franche’s conjecture proved correct. The advancing fire had 
been split in two by the hill and had swept up to right and left. 
However, it seemed as though they would have plenty of time to 
cross the broad belt of trees that lay between them and another 
stretch of rocky hillside before the flames came. It was not 
without a very natural alarm that Leslie perceived that they were 
tramping over a brittle, resinous-scented carpet. Looking up he 
saw that by far the larger number of trees were gigantic pines. 
If once the flames reached the trees, with their brittle leaves and 
bark impregnated with turpentine, the conflagration would ‘be 
terrible. Realising this, the three men began to run, until brought 
to a standstill by a series of sharp reports. 

‘Hark! those are rifle shots.’ 

‘No, far worse than that. Let us make haste!’ 

‘There, again! What is it, Franche?’ 

‘The flames have caught the trees and the pine cones are 
bursting. We must run for our lives!’ 
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It was difficult to run, for in the thickest part of the forest it 
was quite dark: the undergrowth was dense, partly covering 
rugged boulders. But the light came all too soon: first a faint 
glow with louder and more frequent reports, then weird flickers 
ending in a bright glare. The flames were near at hand, but it 
was a curious fact that the tree fire had out-distanced the bush 
fire. Tongues of flame leapt from tree top to tree top, slowly 
licking down the trunks to the bush and grass below. Great 
cones, still tightly closed and full of sap, became heated, and then 
with a loud report burst open, and with the force of expansion 
were torn from the branches, and propelled violently through 
the air, falling amidst the close mass of pine needles and twigs. 
These fiery petards came hurtling through the forest, spreading 
the conflagration far and wide, so that soon a canopy of fire 
was above Leslie and his companions. There was a sullen roar 
of advancing flames amongst the undergrowth, while the leaves 
above hissed and reports followed in quick succession. Red-hot 
balls sputtering needles and great drops of hot turpentine came 
tumbling down about them; it was a veritable fiery furnace. 
Majestic domes and arches of flames distilled a burning rain, 
which, falling on the ground, formed a bed of embers, setting the 
dead leaves alight. Gusts of scorching wind and stifling smoke 
swept past. On they rushed, each footfall sending up sparks 
to meet the glistening rain that floated slowly down, but ever 
thicker and thicker. Above the dull roar sharp reports of bursting 
pine cones could still be heard, followed by the crash of falling 
timber and dread sounds like ghastly shrieks and groans as the green 
trees twisted and split under the fierce heat. At last Leslie caught 
sight of a blackened hillside before him. It had been green that 
morning, though now all verdure was ‘eaten up’ by the hungry 
flames. Black and desolate though it was, it meant safety to the 
three men, who made frantic efforts to reach the spot. Then, on 
the brow of the hill, appeared five men in blue uniforms. They 
held their rifles ready, and watched the three figures advancing 
through the burning forest. Instinctively Leslie and his com- 
panions halted. 

‘It is useless,’ cried the stranger ; ‘there is no escape for me. 
Go forward you two, they will do you no harm.’ Turning to 
Franche, he said: ‘ Better the flames than a prison. Tell the 
people outside how Juan Coni died.’ 

Franche leapt back, and, with a fierce yell, glared upon the 
stranger. 


‘I am Franche Cassanera of Pietroselli,’ he cried, and there, 
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surrounded by flames and smouldering leaves, he raised his gun 
and fired. The stranger flung up his arms and plunged forward 
in the glowing embers. At the same instant the crack of a rifle 
rang out, and Franche dropped beside his victim. So rapidly had 
the tragedy occurred that Leslie stood still in amaze, but now he 
dashed up to the two fallen men, endeavouring to raise them. 
He was seized and dragged away by the gendarmes. 


On his recovery, and when he had satisfied the inquisitive 
Juge d’instruction, Leslie learnt that the Coni and Cassanera had 
been engaged in the gentle pastime of potting each other for 
some generations. Juan Coni had dwelt in another part of the - 
island, and only came in contact with Franche through being 
called away from home to avenge an uncle who had fallen in the 
ancient quarrel. It was Coni who lay hidden in the forest house. 

Another incident was equally curious in its way. A sympa- 
thetic sergeant of gendarmes, a Corsican, came to Leslie, and said : 

‘Monsieur, your day was not quite lost. I and my men, who 
were tracking Coni, discovered your two wild boar; we found 
them very good, and as the big one had huge tusks, we preserved 
his head. Here it is. It will remind you of our poor island.’ 

Before leaving Ajaccio, Leslie went to bid the Prefect good- 
bye. They shook hands cordially. 

‘My dear Prefect,’ said Leslie. ‘I have been all over the 
island. I have seen your mouflons, your Corsicans. You are 
quite right. C'est wn animal qu’on n’apprivoisera jamais |’ 
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A TOBOGGANING TOUR 


BY BESSIE MACMORLAND 


OnE of the many striking characteristics of the end of our century 
is the love of locomotion which has lately developed. Whether 
we are old or young, strong or feeble, millionaires or needy clerks, 
whether we travel by road, rail, or water, our great desire is to 
leave the place we are in for some place where we are not. And 
this craze has its own special literature. We read of walking 
tours, travels on horseback, rambles in a caravan, rides on bicycles, 
balloon ascents, yachting trips, explorations into Central Africa 
or to the North Pole; and even of that adventurous trio which 
intends to make the circuit of the world pushing a wheel-barrow. 
But amid these many modes of motion thus described, a toboggan- 
ing tour has not yet found a place, and a description of an 
expedition on these wooden steeds may prove somewhat of a 
novelty. 

In the beginning of February, 1896, it suddenly occurred to 
five visitors at the Hotel Belvedere, Davos-Platz, that a few 
days might be most delightfully spent in tobogganing over the 
roads of the surrounding district. No snow had fallen for several 
weeks, the weather was magnificent, the sleigh tracks in capital 
order, and the moon was nearly full. Such a combination of 
attractions could not be resisted; so we hastily mapped out our 
route, packed our bags, collected a quantity of warm wraps, and 
were ready to start. The party thus gathered together consisted 
of two ladies and three gentlemen. Both the ladies were 
seasoned tobogganers, two of the gentlemen had rendered their 
names famous in the racing annals of the winter, but one was 
a complete novice whose native pluck, however, made up for 
his inexperience. Of the wooden steeds used on this occasion 
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two were ‘Swiss,’ one a ‘skeleton,’ the fifth the ‘omnibus,’ all 
rather mysterious terms requiring a word of explanation. The 
‘Swiss’ toboggan, or Handschlitten, was originally employed 
by the inhabitants of the Grisons before strangers set foot 
in their valleys. On it the rider sits upright in a com- 
fortably padded saddle, guiding with his feet and with iron- 
pointed pegs in his hands. Since the introduction of the 
‘American coaster,’ which is longer, lower, and faster than the 
ancient ship of the country, the ‘Swiss’ is somewhat scornfully 
regarded as a mount fit only for women or for infirm old men. 
It must, however, always hold its own for safety and comfort. 
Luxuriously seated on its broad back, you may glide along at 
ease with full leisure to enjoy the scenery around you. 

The American coaster requires very different treatment from 
the Swiss. The rider lies flat upon it, head downwards, brandish- 
ing his legs in the air, and guides by touching with his toes behind, 
or by jerking the front part of his machine in the direction he 
wishes it to take. Altogether the position does not conduce to . 
the admiration of nature. In the ‘skeleton,’ a later development 
of the coaster, all superfluous flesh, or in this case woodwork, falls 
away, and only the iron bones remain. Last of all we pass to 
the ‘omnibus.’ It belongs to no class of toboggan, but, like the 
‘ Phoenix,’ stands alone. In form it is a long stout ‘ Swiss,’ but 
it is fitted with two saddles, one behind the other, as in a tandem 
bicycle, and is calculated to bear a double load. When it carries 
two persons of opposite sexes, it is supposed to be fulfilling its 
highest functions. 

Riders and steeds having been described we are ready to start. 
We have decided to ‘ tail’ to Kulm, the highest point in the Davos 
valley, from which road and rail alike descend to Klosters—that 
is to say, we tie our toboggans behind the sleigh, sit on them, and 
are dragged along. These so-called ‘tailing’ parties are in great 
favour in Davos, and create much amusement, for the ‘tail’ 
swings from side to side of the track in a very sporting manner 
when there is a long line. We are only a small company, and 
jog along merrily and without mishap till we reach Kulm. There 
we loose our toboggans, bid adieu to our sleigh, and start on the 
five miles descent to Klosters. 

‘Room for the “skeleton!’’’ The owner gives it a shove, 
throws himself upon it, and propels himself forwards by digging 
his toes into the snow behind. The ‘Swiss’ are got under weigh 
by pushing off with the pegs, and in another minute we are tilting 
down the high road between feathery snow-banks, from which 
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the paling tops peep out in places. The sun shines down from a 
cloudless sky ; on either side the mountain peaks rear themselves 
up in dazzling whiteness to meet the deep blue above. Spotless, 
untrodden snowfields gleam and glitter round us, the keen air in 
our faces gives us fresh vigour as we dash along, guiding ourselves 
deftly round each difficult corner. At such a moment there can 
be but one answer to the oft-repeated question, ‘Is life worth 
living?’ All too soon our ride ends at the little village of Laret, 
and we must drag our toboggans for a mile till we reach the next 
steep incline, Our road leads through dense fir woods, still and 

‘motionless. No sound of bird or beast breaks the silence this 
beautiful winter afternoon, but the sunlight peers through the 
branches and traces strange patterns on the snow. Our next 
starting point is at the beginning of the last two miles of the road 
to Klosters, on which the International races and many smaller 
contests take place. In the Canton des Grisons we always have 
time races, and the pace of each runner is decided by means of a 
stop-watch at the start and another at the finish, To-day we have 
the place all to ourselves, but in imagination we see the crowd of 
competitors, spectators, and timekeepers gathered here on the 
day of some great event, and hear the fateful ten seconds, five 
seconds, four, three, two, one, go! It is with a feeling of tran- 
quillity very different from the excitement of racing that we slide 
along on this occasion. The ‘ bridge ’—that bugbear of the racer 
who, panting and red-faced, struggles to drive his wooden steed 
over a few yards of level road—strikes no terror into our hearts. 
Unmolested we pass Rock Corner, notorious for its rabble of loud- 
voiced onlookers, and carefully steer round the last curve, at 
which many an unwary one has.crushed his chances of victory 
by an involuntary plunge through the palings into the field below. 
We reached Klosters safely, and hurried to the station only to 
find we had still half an hour to wait for the train. Our journey 
through the Prittigau Valley to Landquart, where the narrow- 
gauge railway from Chur joins the main line, and along the Rhine 
to Chur, our destination for the night, was quite uneventful. 

_ The next morning we drew aside our window curtains with 
some apprehension as to the state of the weather ; but our fears 
vanished when we caught a glimpse of clear blue sky through the 
transparent vapour which shrouded the streets of Chur. The 
appearance of the sun could not be expected for some time, for 
the town lies in a hollow overshadowed by the mighty Pizokels, 
and does not enjoy much sunshine in winter. To one part of the 
town the sun bids adieu in December for an absence of six weeks, 
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and in another he sets at the early hour of one o’clock. On our 
hotel he fortunately rose in regal splendour at a comparatively 
early hour, and off we started on our morning’s expedition. The 
rider of the ‘skeleton’ had unhappily bruised his knee, and could 


A LARGE RUT PROVED FATAL 


not ride his own machine, so he accepted the offer of a seat on the 
‘omnibus’ for the time being. 

The invalid and the lazy lady of the party drove off in an 
einspanner or one-horse sleigh, the others walked behind. We 
were on the road leading up from Chur towards the Engadine, 
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and towards Davos. Higher and higher we climbed, brighter and 
brighter grew the sunlight. To our left, as we paused to look 
back, the valley of the Rhine marked the way to Thusis, below us 
lay Chur, and on the hillside opposite we could trace the course we 
were to follow that afternoon, leading into the Schanfigg valley. 
After about an hour and a half of walking and driving, for 
pedestrians and horse kept almost equal pace, we halted at 
the little village of Malix, five miles from Chur, and mounted our 
wooden steeds for the return journey. Seventeen minutes of 
keen enjoyment followed. The road was well beaten, and so 
wide that we could pass the horse-sleighs we met without pulling 
up; and though a large rut at one side proved fatal to the bus on 
several occasions, no harm was done to its occupants. One after 
another we dashed into Chur, and found ourselves in the middle 
of a crowd of workmen on their way home for dinner. A grown- 
up person on a toboggan is a rare sight in the Grisons capital, 
though children and schoolboys are very fond of the sport, so we 
created much excitement. In fact, our appearance was considered 
so remarkable, that a detailed, though somewhat incorrect, account 
of our exploits was subsequently published in the local daily paper. 

At one o’clock we left Chur for Langweis, three of us in a 
zweispanner or two-horse sleigh, to which was attached a little 
carts with the luggage and the toboggans, the others behind in a 
modest einspinner. That drive is a thing long to be remembered. 
Slowly we climb out of the town along the steep hillside, the 
warm sun beating down upon us, the crisp snow crunching 
beneath our horses’ feet. Upwards, ever upwards, round the 
rugged buttresses of rock that jut out on to our path, over the 
high-arched bridges thrown across ice-bound mountain torrents, 
through the little clusters of low brown chalets on either side of 
our way; past the grey ruined castles perched high aloft, the 
cradles of ancient noble lines, whose descendants are now prosaic 
Grisons burghers. 

We pass a few sleighs drawn by sleek mild-eyed cows, and at 
one corner we meet the yellow-bodied diligence swinging swiftly 
downwards, but otherwise the road is deserted till we reach St. © 
Peter. Here poetry turns to prose: we realise that the keen air 
has whetted our appetites, and remember with satisfaction that 
we have telegraphed to order coffee, knowing that celerity is not 
a Swiss virtue. We knock at the door of the little village inn. 
No response. “We rattle at the handle, the door islocked! Con- 
sternation is depicted on every face, and a torrent of abuse is about 
to be poured on the sender of the telegram when a portly figure 
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comes panting down the village street bearing a key! She had 
only made a slight mistake, and fancied we were to arrive the 


SHE FANCIED WE WERE TO ARRIVE THE NEXT DAY 


next day, being unable to imagine that anyone could expect coffee 
to be ready at three hours’ notice. However, in due course of 
time she prepares the welcome beverage, produces red wine for 
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our drivers, and bread for our horses, and sends us on our way 
thoroughly refreshed. 

We reach Langweis about six o’clock, just as the day is fading 
into twilight, and find our rooms at the little inn well heated 
and ready to receive us. There the Schanfigg ends at the foot 
of a steep hillside, sloping upwards to the Strela Pass; and 
just opposite Langweis the valley to Arosa, which we hope to 
investigate to-morrow, branches off at right angles. We are only 
about ten miles from Davos in actual distance, though we 
have traversed about sixty miles to reach our present halting 
place ; but the snowfields of the Strela Pass, the direct route, 
are impassable at this season, save to an expert on snow-shoes. 
While we gaze around us the moon rises round and full, and as 
the fascinations of a moonlight night among the Alps are very 
hard to resist, we all turn out for a ramble before dinner, in spite 
of the fatigues of the day. 

An investigation of the weather the next morning did not reveal 
such brilliant prospects as on the preceding day. <A thick mist 
lay all around the little inn, and above it we could see grey shreds 
of nimbus scurrying along the hilltops. By breakfast-time the 
fog had vanished, but the thick cloud curtain still hung over us. 
However, we hoped for the best, and started up the side-valley 
to Arosa, about seven miles off. We had sent the einspinner 
back to Chur with the luggage; the invalid and the lazy lady 
seated themselves in the zweispinner, while the rest of us walked, 
shortening our road by striking through the fir woods from time 
to time. Pedestrians and sleigh reached their destination at about 
the same time, and halted for a short rest at the Hotel zur Post 
The hotels and houses of Arosa lie scattered over the steep 
mountain slope on one side of the valley. As a winter resort itis 
still at an early stage of its development. The beautiful scenery 
and the strains of a somewhat discordant band are supposed, 
between them, to afford sufficient entertainment for the visitors, 
whose names appear in primitive style affixed to a notice-board 
by the wayside. 

We saw an unmistakable Englishman stalking solemrly along 
in knickerbockers and sailor hat, and somewhat pitied him in his 
hermitage. The grey canopy over the mountain peaks shrouded 
the view, so after a hasty survey we started on our downward 
journey of about twenty miles to Chur. We hoped to toboggan 
at least half the distance. The bus lumbered off first, but as it 
was again irresistibly attracted by a rut, it was soon overtaken by 
the next rider. A haycart at an awkward corner and a long train 
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of sleighs laden with wine barrels in a fast piece of ‘straight’ 
proved somewhat unwelcome impediments; but, in spite of all 
obstacles, the first three miles of the descent were covered by the 
fastest performer in ten minutes. The ‘bus, however, estab- 
lished a record of its own by eleven glorious spills. Walking and 
driving alternately we reached Langweis, lunched, and packed 
ourselves into our zweispinner for our drive over the first part of 
the road to Chur, which was too flat to be ridden. The mist once 
more enveloped us, and grew denser and denser as we proceeded, so 
that we began seriously to reconsider our plan of pushing on that 
night to Tiefenkasten. A little above the village of Kastiel we halted, 
climbed out of our carriage, untied our wooden horses, and set 
off on our seven miles descent into the capital of the Grisons. 
What a ride that was! We skimmed over the road we had so 
laboriously climbed the day before: we flew past the rocky 
buttresses and ruined castles looming above us through the mist ; 
unheeding we dashed between the rows of peaceful chalets, a 
group of startled peasants scattering before us, and glided into 
Chur alongside the lumbering diligence which had passed us by 
at Langweis. And all the time while the hard snow and ice 
rattled beneath our runners, while the pace grew swifter and 
swifter, and the keen air beating in our faces seemed to deaden all 
sense of sight and sound, we felt, with a glow of triumph as we 
rounded each dangerous corner, that ours was the power to guide 
and control this mad whirl of motion. But that ride settled 
the question debated during the drive. The mist still lies 
around us, but ‘ Forwards’ is our motto, and Tiefenkasten our 
goal for the night. 

By six o’clock we had changed our wet garments, had 
swallowed some hot coffee, and were off again. Our way lay up 
the road to Malix, the scene of our excursion on the previous day. 
As we ascended the mist grew less dense, and by the time we had 
reached Churwalden, the next village upwards from Malix, we 
had left it far behind us, and all around was clear. Still onwards, 
up the steep hill, past Parpan village till we reach the high-lying 
plateau of the Lenzerhaide, across which our road leads to Lenz. 
It is nine o’clock ; the moon, still shrouded in clouds, casts a soft 
light over the desolate tableland; the snowfields stretch away 
into eerie vagueness, the patches of fir trees stand out black and 
mysterious, there is no sign nor sound of human being, nothing 
but an old grey fox startled at our approach, who gallops to his 
home in the forest ; only the music of our sleigh bells ringing in 
clear and measured cadence through the night. 
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About a mile from Lenz our drivers pulled up, and told us the 
incline was steep enough for our Handschlitten. We drained a 
bottle of Bénédictine, the trusty companion of our wanderings, 
and thus warmed and fortified for our work we felt equal to the 
four miles’ ride. Just as we pushed off the moon burst forth in 
full glory, chasing the clouds from before her face. At first we 
crawled slowly along, but as we reached Lenz the speed quickened, 
and we rushed swiftly through the village street, greatly to the 
astonishment of the few inhabitants who were still awake. Five 
strangers on toboggans is a peculiar sight between ten and eleven 
at night in a Swiss village. Madder and madder grew the race 
when we had left the hamlet behind. The wooden thing beneath 
us seems to have quickened into life as it dashes from side to side, 
as it leaps into a deep furrow and as suddenly bounds out again, 
and we are borne along, dazed and dreaming, the clear moon 
above us, the awful stillness of an Alpine night around us, the 
unknown track before us, winding in zigzags down the hillside. 
Yet through the confusion of our brain every sense is on the 
alert. Our eyes peer forth into the moonlight, our ears strain to 
catch a sound through the silence. Is that a human form that 
stands dark and motionless by the wayside? No; it is only. a 
leafless bush stretching its bare arms into the night. Is that a 
hum of many voices in the distance? ’Tis but the torrent far 
below us, chafing, half ice-bound in its icy bed. On! on! on! 
Is this earth or is it fairy-land? Are we mortal clay or 
disembodied spirits? Are we bound for Tiefenkasten or for some 
unknown goal beyond the reach of human power and human 
knowledge? We turn a corner, the lights of the village gleam 
before us, we cross the bridge, the speed slackens, the dream is 
over! An excellent midnight dinner and downy beds at the 
Hotel Albiila form a pleasant though prosaic conclusion to this 
day of many emotions, during which, walking, sleighing, and 
tobogganing, we had covered a distance of about forty miles. 

The next morning we awake with sadness in our hearts, for 
this is the last day of our tour, and the evening will see us 
transformed from five Bohemians on toboggans into five respectable 
visitors to a gay and civilised mountain resort. 

But that is in the future. The present still is ours, and 
we determine to make the best of it in that perfect paradise 
of tobogganers, Tiefenkasten. The little village lies in a deep 
hollow, out of which steep mountain slopes rise on every hand. 
Past the inn door the road winds up the Julier Pass; opposite is 
the highway from Chur by which we arrived. Beyond the bridge 
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the Landwasser route leads to Davos, and the Schopestrasse to 
Thusis, while a steep path zigzags up to Mons village. At ten 


‘THE START FOR A RUN TOWARDS LENZ 


o’clock on a winter morning the chief street seems alive with 
diligences bound for these various destinations. We arrange to 
make the most of the means of locomotion at our disposal, so we 
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send our luggage on to Davos by one post and reserve seats in 
another for Burgmein, a cluster of houses two miles up the Julier 
road. The sun again shines from a cloudless sky as we plod 
slowly up the pass, our attention fixed on any deep rut or sharp 
corner likely to prove fatal during the descent. The run, however, 
turns out to be smooth and very fast, and in six and a half 
minutes after leaving the top, we are back in Tiefenkasten. Our 
invalid has recovered, and is once more able to ride his own 
machine, greatly to the consternation of our landlady at the 
Albiila, who remarks, in true Swiss fashion, that the position 
must be most injurious to the digestive organs. We snatch a 
hurried lunch, catch the one o’clock diligence bound for Chur, 
and alight at Lenz to repeat our run of the evening before. What 
a difference between midnight and noon! Viewed in the prosaic 
light of day our mysterious track appears to be nothing but a 
well-engineered highway. We manage another short course down 
to Julier before our einspinners come round at four o’clock to 
take us to Davos, and we are forced to bid a regretful farewell 
to Tiefenkasten. We feel we have made the most of our oppor- 
tunities, though we have been unable to try the course from 
Mons. 

For an hour our way follows the bottom of the valley till we 
reach a junction of two roads. To our right lies the pass over 
the Albiila, but we turn to the left and climb slowly up the hill- 
side by desolate snowfields, past clumps of pines, till, skirting 
along the mountain spurs, we pass through a tunnel in the rock 
and at last reach Wiesen. There we halt to dine, rest our horses, 
and await the rising of the moon. Depression sits heavy on our 
hearts, for this is the very last stage of our expedition. The 
excitement of the tour is nearly over, and we have time to think 
of ourselves and to grumble. The owner of the bad knee realises 
that it still smarts, one lady complains of a headache, the other 
feels faint, while the two remaining members of the party lay 
claim to a touch of Indian fever, and to a bad sore throat 
respectively. The arrival of the moon puts an end to these dismal 
reflections. She rises pale and wan over the rocky peaks 
opposite, and gives the signal for departure. We crawl down- 
wards till we again reach the level of the stream, and the Ziige 
gorge yawns before us. Ancient legends of gnomes and evil 
spirits; and more modern tales of death and devastation from 
avalanches and landslips, crowd to our minds as we enter the 
dark defile. The rocks seem to meet overhead, the torrent roars 
below, the road hewn out of the face of the cliff bores its way 
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through projecting buttresses. At the entrance to one of the 
tunnels our horse stops short, awed by the darkness and by the 
rushing of the water re-echoed from the vaulted roof. A crack, 
a rattle, a crash, our steed plunges forward, the driver runs to his 
head. By the feeble flutter of a lucifer match we see that a huge 
icicle, detached from the arch, lies in fragments close to our 
sleigh. Somewhat startled, we are thankful when we pass once 
more into the pale moonlight. 

Some six miles from Davos the gorge widens out, houses 
appear dotted here and there, and our spirits, which had been 
awed by the solitude and silence of the Ziige, begin slowly to 
revive. We review all the incidents of our tour, and calculate 
that we have walked and driven eighty-four and a half, and 
tobogganed forty and a half miles. Profound is our pity for our 
friends in Davos who had not the good fortune to be of our party, 
and who will be devoured with envy when they hear of our 
exploits. 

By the time our sleighs pull up at the Belvedere hall-door we 
are convinced that the sovereign remedy for all evils has been 
revealed to us, and that overwrought men of law and letters, busy 
merchants and harassed politicians, could not fail to recover 
health and vigour, were they to follow our example and take a 
tobogganing tour in the Canton des Grisons. 


LADIES IN THE. HUNTING-FIELD 


BY LADY MABEL HOWARD 


Tue winter is in full swing once more, and it appears now only 
a few moments of time sirce we had our last spring gallop, and 
bade good-bye to each other on that sad day, the last of the season, 
when to look forward to November seemed to be anticipating a 
long and almost hopeless stretch of months. Yet the summer 
has been all too short, the hunting season came round with 
extraordinary rapidity, and again we turn our minds to the 
business and pleasures of it. 

There is always so much to be said about hunting that, not- 
withstanding the dictum of a typical nineteenth-century child not 
long ago, that ‘ nothing in the world could be said which was new 
or amusing, as everything must have been said already,’ I am 
bold enough, with this discouraging assertion ringing in my ears, 
to try to add yet a few more remarks to the already well-worn 
subject. 

The day has gone when the lady who hunted was talked of 
with bated breath, or openly condemned as ‘very fast.’ These 
prejudices have disappeared along with the sweeping habits and 
feathered hats, and although many disapprove and still hold back, 
yet the majority believe and think that hunting for ladies is com- 
patible, and will go hand-in-hand, with womanly qualities. Of 
course it can be used or abused; but this is possible with every- 
thing in this world, and hunting is what we choose to make it. 
For those who are keen about it there is no trouble too great, 
no day too long; distances are as nothing, and all difficulties 
are overcome; a blank day is soon forgotten, while the smallest 
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detail of the shortest run is enjoyed and remembered. Ladies 
who would not venture out in bad weather for anything else will 
cheerfully ride all day in pouring rain on the offchance of a 
gallop, even on days which appear, and frequently prove, hopeless 
for sport. 

I am inclined to think, after many years’ experience, that the 
world of hunting ladies may be classed in three divisions. There 
exists—though she is rare—the lady who is a real sportswoman, 
who understands the science of hunting, enjoys a slow hunting 
run, is interested in hounds, and can watch them working on a 
bad scenting day with pleasure and appreciation; who will ride 
hard when the time comes, is never in the way, and always sees a 
run. This lady, as I have said, is rare; but when you do come 
across her, it is a great pleasure. 

There exists, too, the lady who goes out to steeplechase ; who 
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A LADY WHO TAKES AN INTEREST 
IN HOUNDS WOKKING 


dashes from fence to fence, and is utterly regardless as to whether the 
hounds are hunting the fox, or she is hunting the hounds; if they 
come in her way at a hedge or rail, she does not hesitate to jump 
into the midst of them. This type, I think, is the one with which 
I am almost inclined to fear we are most familiar. I remember 
only last year the hounds got away by themselves from a large 
covert, and we spent a maddening half-hour trying to catch them, 
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gathering news from passers-by as to their whereabouts, 
eventually coming up to them as they were killing their fox. 
Turning to a lady who was riding with me, I made a regretful 
remark about good sport lost; but she replied that she had not 
discovered we were without hounds, and had enjoyed very much 
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ONE WHO HAS NO REGARD FOR HOUNDS 


what she thought was an excellent run. I was really quite sorry 
for having undeceived her, but I venture to think she would be 
happier with, and more suited to, a drag or a paper-chase. 

Then there is the third and last class of lady, who comes out 
~ to chatter, to show off her horse and her habit, and to take home 
the latest news. I met a typical one last year. She got in the 
way at all the gaps, and when a man kindly held a gate open 
for her, and her horse kicked his, her only expression of regret 
was, ‘Oh dear!’ This lady invariably looks over the other side 
of the fences, and tremulously asks ‘if there is a ditch?’ The 
first shower, happily, drives her home, and as she generally gives 
her horse a sore back, her days are few and far between; if she 
stayed away altogether ‘she never would be missed.’ 

A first day! a first fence! what a record they make; and 
does any good run in after-life ever quite come up to that? though 
I am not sure that the retrospect of one’s first day’s hunting is 
not better than was the actual thing itself. Every detail of it 
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remains still fresh, and to the unsophisticated girl of seventeen, 
who has never before seen hounds, it is a day of wonder and 
excitement, not unmixed with a little dread. I remember so 
well the first time I was offered a mount, and my reckless acceptance 
of it, the almost sleepless night, the constant wakings towards 
early morning, with that well-known and often experienced 
sensation of ‘something going to happen,’ and the impatient 
listening for the first footsteps which would proclaim the house 
awakening, followed by the anxiety as to whether my habit and 
hat were not rather odd, and a dread lest any should detect me 
as a novice. I smile now when I think of how intensely im- 
portant it all appeared to be, and for the time really was. I felt 
quite astonished at breakfast, and almost shocked, by the healthy 
appetites of my fellow-hunters, wondering how they could be so 
calm, and apparently so oblivious of what was before them. 
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GETS IN THE WAY AT ALL THE GAPS 


After what seemed to me an endless time, the last flask and the 
missing whip were found, spurs put on, and we were off. My big, 
sixteen-hands grey, on to which I climbed with great difficulty, 
was extremely determined ; he evidently understood his duty and 
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business, and would brook no interference from me. At first I 
endeavoured to have my way, but I found it perfectly useless, 
and decided to allow him a free rein. He insisted upon going 
from covert to covert alongside of the last two or three tail 
hounds, and when I ventured to turn him away from them, showed 
such temper that I had to give in, notwithstanding the angry 
looks of huntsmen and whips, who evidently thought me ex- 
tremely forward for daring to ride in the first ranks. However, 
this did not last long; suddenly, for the first time, I heard the 
now familiar and gladdening cry of ‘Gone away.’ I looked 
round to see what was going to happen next, when my grey, at 
the sound of the horn, cocked his ears, and started. I was 
relieved to see the master, my pilot (who, by the way, thoroughly 
disapproved of ladies hunting, but had been coerced by his wife 
into giving me a mount), in front. Rising before us was what 
seemed to me an impossible hedge, with rails run through—the 
kind of obstacle so often seen on Christmas cards representing hunt- 
ing scenes, but one I never thought could be feasible for a horse in 
real life. ‘Sit back!’ shouted my pilot, as the grey quickened his 
pace, and with a snort prepared for the fence. I breathed hard: 
one hand instinctively caught the pommel, while the other 
tightened the reins; there was an awful moment—we seemed to 
be rocking in mid air; I shut my eyes, and felt that all was over 
with me, and when I opened them I was astounded to find we 
were galloping across the next field, I still in the saddle—perhaps 
not quite straight in it, but we had not parted company, and that 
was all that mattered. I began to feel reassured. 

On we went, over a post and rails, several hedges, and, once, a 
brook of considerable size. That time I certainly left the saddle, 
but somehow I landed on it again, and once more took breath. 
Now and then I heard a friendly voice saying ‘Don’t go over 
that,’ but I was too exhausted to answer that I had no power, no 
control, and that I would have given worlds to have been able to 
go another way, or, best of all, to stop going at all. I was gasping 
for breath; the fields, the fences, the trees were all rolled into 
one confused mass, dancing before my eyes, and I felt that, if the 
run did not soon come to an end, I should fall off from giddiness 
and exhaustion. 

At last there was an unearthly yell. I can call it nothing 
else ; my horse pulled up, and I was told the fox was killed. My 
hat was hanging over one ear, my veil was left in a tree, my hair 
was half down my back, and I must have presented a sorry 
appearance ; but the sense of this was lost in the intense relief of 
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knowing that, the fox being dead, the grey would condescend to 
stay where he was. 

The master, approaching me with a smile, offered me my first 
fox’s brush ; and here, I grieve to say, I made a fatal mistake, for 
which even now I blush. In a loud voice, so that all could hear, 
I cried, ‘Oh, thank you; I never thought I should get a fox’s 
tail.’ And no sooner had I said it than I saw the pitying, con- 
descending smile on all faces. I felt that everyone knew that it 
was my first day, and that I had given myself away. 

But, still, it was a day of triumph, and as I write the brush ~ 
still faces me on the opposite wall, though there is little of it left 
now but a bone and a memory. 

The strange and often ridiculous experiences of many seasons 
come across me as I sit thinking, and one New Year’s Day is 
uppermost in my mind—a New Year’s Eve in the master of the 
hounds’ house. He, smiling over his port wine, announced 
his intention of taking us all to open the New Year with his 
hounds. The difficulties of distance appeared to be great; 
but his mind had grappled with them, and one early train 
was to convey him and a friend to the kennels, to breakfast 
and to pick up their horses, while we were to follow in a 
later one, taking our horses with us. His brother-in-law (whom 
later on I discovered arrived every November on a so-called 
week’s visit, which he fully intended to prolong into one 
of six months—an intention which with great persistence he 
carried into effect) offered my hostess and myself a lift to the 
station in the village cart, which he had ordered for himself. The 
next morning, shivering with cold, we stood on the doorstep in 
the half-dawn, secretly doubting whether even hunting was worth 
it, waiting for the vehicle, which showed no sign of coming. 
We gave it as long as we could, but as there was still no sign, we 
looked at each other, and, silently shouldering our bags and rugs, 
ran slowly down the avenue, in the hope of meeting it. At the 
entrance to the village we saw a strange sight. A whole family 
appeared to be adjusting straps and harness to a most long- 
suffering-looking horse. The delinquent driver, who had evidently 
just been torn from his bed, stood helplessly beside it. His father 
was engaged in placing his hat on the back of his head, while 
his younger brother enveloped him in a coat. As we approached 
he was almost lifted on to the box, the reins put between his fingers, 
and a rug hastily thrown over him, from under which his stock- 
ingless toes emerged. It all mattered little as long as we caught 
the train, and it was much too serious then to contemplate the 
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comic side. We flung ourselves in amongst our wraps, and were 
driven at that sort of swinging slow gallop which only a hired 
horse in a springless carriage can accomplish with any success. 
We were absolutely silent ; the brother-in-law remained with his 
eyes fixed on the driver, and I felt that, if he did break forth into 
words, they would not be parliamentary. However, we were more 
lucky than we deserved to be—the signals were only just going 
down as we galloped into the station. But here a new surprise 
awaited us, and we saw our host, whom we had thought a long 
- way on his journey, standing on the platform—having missed his 
train by two minutes—his marvellous temper still unruffled as he 
announced with a smile: ‘If only the beastly thing hadn’t been 
punctual it would have been all right.’ With a great deal of 
persuasion he had succeeded in wringing a promise from the 
station-master to stop the express at his station ; so he too had 
come out of his misfortunes better than he had dared to hope. His 
friend did not seem to be bearing it quite so well ; he was huddled 
up on a seat, fur collar well turned up, a picture of cold misery, 
and I fecl sure, if he had been offered the chance, he would gladly 
have gone home. 

After these agitations we proceeded on our way, congratulating 
ourselves that our misfortunes, begun in the dark, had ceased, as 
we hoped, with the rising of the sun. But the climax was still to 
come ; for, on going leisurely to unbox our horses, we found there was 
one horse-box short: our hostess’s hunter was being swept away by 
the departing train. In vain we all—porter, station-master, his 
wife adding her shrill voice—whistled and shouted ; the train dis- 
appeared, and we were left minus a horse. My friend telegraphed 
on, and pursued in a goods train, and as we could do nothing to help 
her, we left her and went on to the meet. We were rewarded by 
a good gallop, but we felt almost too exhausted by the morning’s 
troubles to be able fully to enjoy it. However, we returned home 
in better spirits ,and drank success to the New Year and confusion 
to the railway companies. 

A curious incident that occurred when hunting with another 
pack of hounds comes before me, and is perhaps worth relating. 
We had drawn blank from eleven in the morning till three in 
the afternoon, huntsman and hounds alike were beginning 
to despair, when suddenly in a grass field we most unexpectedly 
hit off a line, which we imagined must be a_ travelling 
fox. Hounds took it up, and, settling down, fairly raced him for 
ten minutes, finally bowling him over in the open. While the 
hounds were actually beginning to break him up we heard sounds 
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approaching us, and to our astonishment were joined by the 
neighbouring pack of hounds, whose fox we had run and killed. 
We heard afterwards that it had been their run of the season. The 
masters were the first to recover; after a little hesitation, 
at their suggestion, the respective huntsmen shook hands, and 
the two packs enjoyed the fox together. 

The great question as to the future fate of hunting has 
agitated, and is still agitating, the minds of those interested in 
the sport, and it is believed by many that, gradually, it will cease 
to exist. The large fields, bad trade, bad agricultural seasons, 
and the ever-increasing wire fencing, all tend to encourage this 
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idea, and threaten to put an end to hunting, a sport which has 
for so long existed in this country. Nothing, probably, can or will 
ever take its place. For ladies especially the cessation of hunting 
would be a severe blow. It is the only sport they can really take 
part in to any great extent. A few have gone in for shooting, some 
fish with fair success, and a good many try to play the game of 
cricket ; but in hunting alone are they really successful, and can 
equal, and even on occasions surpass, men, in spite of the impedi- 
ments of habits, pommels, and a one-sided balance. But we each 
selfishly hope and think that hunting will last our time; beyond 
that we do not attempt to prophesy—the next generation must 
make or mar it for themselves. Perhaps the ‘new woman’ of thirty 
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years hence will despise it as too frivolous and time-wasting. 
Public platforms will be her recreation-ground, the bicycle or 
motor-car her means of conveyance; she will play golf and 
cricket in rational costume for the sake of health, and she will not 
feel the disappearance of fox and hounds. But we of this generation 
still cling a little to the ancient traditions of our race, and we wish 
with all our hearts a happy New Year—ay, and many of them— 
to the national sport of England, and to all who are worthy of it. 
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BY ‘RAPIER’ 


ISINGLASSIANA is, of course, popular in Newmarket, and having 
had a look at the great horse lately, I naturally heard some 
stories about him. There is always much discussion as to how 
such horses should be treated in the matter of exercise, and I 
know it will interest some of my readers to hear that Isinglass 
is hacked about for two or three hours a day, led by Whisperer, 
his old associate. Except an occasional buck at starting, just for 
fun—he would not do anything to displease his boy Jim, who 
sleeps in his box, and has very seldom left him, day or night, 
for the last four years—he is a charming hack, rather lazy than 
otherwise, indeed. He weighed at the beginning of December 
1,114 lb.; he stands 16 hands 1} inch; is 6 ft. 4 in. in girth, 
and 8} in. below the knee. 


An old Yorkshire farmer called on Jewitt shortly before 
Isinglass left Bedford Cottage, and begged permission to see the 
horse, having, as he told the trainer, come all the way from the 
north of Yorkshire for that purpose. One likes to find such an 
enthusiast in these material times, and Jewitt, devoted to his 
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charge as he is, was specially delighted. He led the old man to 
the box, and there they stayed while the visitor inspected the 
horse with critical attention from every point of view. Some 
twenty minutes passed; the farmer walked round and round, sat 
down in different corners, gazed to his heart’s content, and at 
length broke the silence. ‘Well!’ he said at length, ‘there’s 
only one fault in him!’ ‘Fault!’ Jewitt exclaimed; ‘what 
fault? What fault can you find in him?’ for Jewitt thinks 
him faultless. ‘He can’t live for ever!’ was the old man’s reply. 


Every man who shoots knows the dissatisfied head-keeper, 
whose invariable complaint is that the bag would have been 
much bigger had his master’s friends shot only moderately well. 
I heard of such an one the other day in, let me say, Covertshire, 
where the woods are on rising ground, with valleys between, over 
which the birds come really high. Several hundred were killed 
on the occasion of a certain shoot, and the gunners were rather 
pleased with themselves than otherwise ; but the keeper was not 
at all contented. ‘I thought there’d have been half as many 
agam,’ he added, when he announced the total. ‘We ought to 
have got a lot more, sir. I’m afraid the gentlemen couldn’t 
have been holding very straight!’ Now the host knew that 
the gentlemen had been holding straight, and, indeed, that they 
had done particularly well, having regard to the real difficulties 
of the shoot; and, being rather tired of this sort of criticism, 
which was a matter of course whatever might have been killed, he 
devised a little plan. 


Sending for the keeper a few days afterwards, he said : ‘I wart 
some birds to send away for Christmas, and I shall not be able to 
shoot myself; you must get them for me; I suppose some of your 
men are good shots?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ the keeper replied, ‘two or 
three of them are very tidy, and if you would not mind my brother 
coming, he’s first rate.’ The brother was head-keeper on an 
estate some ten miles away. ‘You are very good, too, aren’t 
you?’ his master asked ; and‘ Well, sir, I don’t know about “ very 
good,” ’ he answered, with an assumption of modesty; ‘I fancy 
I’m pretty fair.’ ‘Very well, ask your brother,’ was the reply; 
‘take two or three of your best men and get, say, fifty brace, from 
the Coombe coverts.’ (This was where the birds came high.) 
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The shoot was organised, and, as it may be guessed, not without 
due care; the men took their places, and presently the master, 
who was not far off, heard a very lively and sustained fusillade. 
‘There was a pause while the beaters changed over to the opposite 
covert, and the fusillade began again; certainly a great many 
cartridges were fired. Soon after the shooting had stopped the 
master appeared on the scene and asked how things were going ? 
‘ Why, sir, we’ve had very hard luck with the birds ; the men can’t 
get them over at all to-day, somehow,’ answered the keeper, 
who was not looking at all pleased or happy. ‘Oh! How many 
have you got?’ the master inquired. ‘ Why, sir, there’s only 
thirteen picked up. I can’t think what’s the matter with the 
birds!’ ‘T’ll tell you what’s the matter,’ was the reply; ‘you 
can’t shoot them. As for not coming well, I chanced to see 
for myself that they came beautifully. The few you got were 
knocked over at the corner, and were all easy shots, but of the 
really high birds not one of you has touched a feather. I was 
just curious to know what you really could do, and now I have 
seen. Probably for the future you will be less severely critical 
about the shooting of gentlemen who come here and kill about 
six birds to your one!’ 


oa 


I have once more asked a friend for whose judgment I have 
special respect to give me his views about the leading two-year- 
olds; and after some preliminary remarks which I may here omit 
he goes on to ask, ‘ Did Velasquez show us his best form in the 
Middle Park Plate, or was he a bit “off” that day? Will he 
turn the tables on Galtee More in the Derby as Persimmon did 
on St. Frusquin? I hardly think so; nor do I fancy that he 
will even beat Vesuvian, who, for all we know, may be the best 
of the three. Galtee More’s running in the Middle Park made a 
great impression on me, so I will frame my handicap as follows: 


st. lb. 
Galtee More . . . : . . 9 0 
Vesuvian . . . 8 10 


Velasquez. . . . 8 7 


I cannot think such as Eager and Orelio can have any chance 
with these, though I believe his trainer looks for much improve- 
inent in the last named. Cheldndry is quite the best of the 
fillies, but she comes of a breed that is generally never so good 
again as at two years old, so I do not think we can confidently 
anticipate a great future for her.’ 
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Last year the friend whom I have quoted was singularly 
right, and I was very wrong, so that I feel a natural diffidence in 
expressing my own views, opposed as they are to his. With the 
exception of the Middle Park Plate, however, Velasquez won all 
his races in the handsomest possible fashion, and on the other 
hand, some of Galtee More’s performances were not far removed 
from the moderate. I went into the question last month, but 
discussion on it is so keenly pursued that I may perhaps be 
excused for touching it again. What we have to ask is whether 
there is any explanation of the Middle Park Plate running which 
would afford a reasonable excuse for Velasquez; and I think 
there is—the ground. As a general rule, it is probably wise to 
ignore excuses of all kinds ; but there is no doubt that some hor.es 
cannot ‘act’ in very heavy ‘going,’ as also that a horse which 
may not always be affected by the state of the ground may 
for once lose his balance and get all abroad. It seems to me 
hasty to condemn a horse for one failure when all the rest of 
his work has been brilliant ; and I am inclined to rate Velasquez 
not only higher than he is in my friend’s handicap, but as the 
best of his year. That he is not growing much, or making con- 
spicuous improvement, is, I am bound to add, however, the opinion 
of some of those who have lately seen him. 


As for Vesuvian, we have to take him a good deal on trust. 
Winning the Dewhurst Plate as he did was undoubtedly a good 
performance ; but he had failed at home to do what John Porter 
asked him. Berzak ran second to both Velasquez (in the Cham- 
pagne Stakes) and Vesuvian (in the Dewhurst); Velasquez at 
even weights beat the American colt quite as easily at Doncaster 
as Vesuvian, with 4 lb. in his favour, did at Newmarket; so that 
on form I should myself be inclined to reverse the positions of the 
two in my friend's handicap. But I had what appeared to me 
equally good arguments about Regret and St. Frusquin last year, 
and I was wrong ; indeed, looked at by the light of subsequent 
knowledge, the ideas of those of us who believed in Regret now, 
of course, seem absurd. Although it was his first appearance in 
public, Vesuvian certainly did not run green. Personally, however, 
I am not greatly enamoured of his sire’s stock. The prominent 
Royal Hamptons, now that Omladina has gone, are Court Ball, 
Kirkconnel, and Royal Corrie, and they are all very ‘shifty.’ Iam 
afraid the rumour is true that Orelio, the own brother to Ormonde, 
is unsound in his wind, and when horses once begin to make a 
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noise, it is impossible to say what may happen except that they 
are most unlikely to win good races. Eager could barely stay 
four furlongs last year, and that looks hopeless for his prospect of 
winning important races this season. With regard to the fillies, 
to prognosticate how a two-year-old may turn out as a three- 
year-old is futile. 


‘No poetry’ is one of the rules of this Magazine, because it 
seems to me that everybody writes magazine verse and no one 
reads it. But the following wild and whirling Walt-Whitmanesque 
poem, sent me by Mr. E. H. Lacon-Watson—who has recently 
published a clever little book of verse—strikes me as so quaint 
and genuinely humorous that I really must give it; and to do 


this in my Notes is not quite to break through the ‘no poetry’ 
rule. 


I SING OF FOOTBALL - 


I sing of Football, not amateur only but professional ; 

I am the poet of the amateur, but of the professional also—North 
as well as South —leagues, unions, scratch teams. 

I utter occasionally strange words—the word ‘ Democratic,’ the 
word ‘ En-Masse ’ 

(Both good words, ‘ En-Masse’ perhaps the better). 


Rugby, Association I sing. 

Nothing is apart from me, nothing foreign to me. I sing every- 
thing I can find with which I am imperfectly acquainted. 

(And Heaven knows I find enough subjects !) 

I lean and loaf at my ease observing a football match. 


Who are playing, you ask ? 

I do not know; it is nothing to me—-Corinthians, Preston North 
End, Richmond, Sunderland, Bolton Wanderers, Blackheath, 
or Aston Villa. 

The laws of the game I know not, I do not care. 

They run, they kick the ball, they buffet each other violently, 
they roll in the mud. 

I do not ask any more delight, it is enough for me. 


The sprawl of the full-back as he kicks at the ball and misses it, 
sitting down with inexpressible completeness ; 

The short sharp turn of the forward eluding his adversary, 
baffling, mocking, leaping with quick jerks ; . 
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The marvellous combination of the three-quarters running along 
the touch-line ; 

The quick rally in front of goal, legs mingled inextricably, the 
dangerous shot, the conceding of a corner, 

The impetuous rush at the goal-keeper (no skulk in his place, 


though having little to do during the first half of the game), 
The swish of the ball in the net. 


Serene stands the little referee. 

He is not hurried, he is not even excited; his voice is neither 
high nor low. 

One man hits another in the stomach; he orders them both off 
the field for fighting. 

The crowd hiss ; there is every probability of a rumpus. 

‘If you throw things at me,’ he composedly cries, ‘I will close 
the ground for a twelvemonth.’ 

He gives it a try, offside. 
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